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RailwanAge Gazette : 


T seems a long step from the activities of the early settlers 
in the West in offering every inducement to railways to 
build into their territory, to the efforts now being made by the 
railways to induce immigration into their territories, as typified 
by the land and industrial show which has just been held at 
New York. The show itself was in some respects like a great 
county fair, at which the pick of agricultural products from. all 
parts of the United States are exhibited. Maine vied with 
Washington and Colorado in its display of potatoes. The apples 
of New York state were displayed across the aisle from the 
apples from Oregon. The opportunities and the agricultural 
possibilities of nearly every section of the country were “to ad- 
vantage dressed.” The broader meaning, however, of this great 
exhibit is the emphasis that it gives to the efforts that are being 
made by the railways of the entire country to develop an interest 
in agriculture along their lines; to introduce better methods of 
farming; and to help in the work of taking the immigrant out 
of the congested, unhealthy city and distributing him where he 
can do most good. Western roads, and especially land grant 
roads, were the original movers in this work. The eastern roads 
have followed suit; and now, as well illustrated by the land 
show, railways in every part of the country are making the in- 
dustrial development of their territory a regular department of 
railroading. One of the companies which most recently entered 
this field is the New Haven, the work of whose industrial bureau 
is described in another column. Not only do the exhibits appeal to 
the desire of people to earn a substantial livelihood from farming, 
but they appeal to the imagination as well. The Great Northern, 
the Northern Pacific, the St. Paul and the Canadian Pacific all 
exhibit, beside products of the soil, pictures of the scenery in 
the territories in which they invite the home builder to settle. 
The exhibit indicates how closely the railways have co-operated 
with the government’s department of agriculture in the movement 
to improve farming methods. It is also interesting to note, if 
we may draw general conclusions from a limited number of 
observations, how closely home to the farmer the railway com- 
pany is able to get. The same farmer who throws away, without 
a second glance, a publication of the department of agriculture, 
will often drive ten miles to see a demonstration train showing 
the best breeds of cattle or the best methods for fertilization. 





ILLIAM E. HARMON gave a lecture last week at Colum- 

bia University, in which he outlined a scheme of bringing 

labor and capital together by which “without destruction” he 
could “harmonize interests, neutralize antagonisms, and make 
the lion of industrialism and the lamb of organized capital pull 
the plow in double harness if the lion of labor does most of 
the work.” He said that in brief his plan was to make the 
wage earner a capitalist and the capitalist, to a certain degree, 
his representative, pointing out that the president of the United 
States is the servant of all its citizens, and that the president 
of the United Steel Corporation is the representative of only 
110,000 stockholders; the gross income of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the United States government being nearly 
equal. Mr. Harmon’s idea is to form an American Mutual In- 
vestment Association which should sell securities to small in- 
vestors, but, particularly, it should sell fractional interests in 
blocks of securities rather than specific securities. He illus- 
trates this by assuming the selling capacity of the association in 
1912 to be $50,000,000, which would be made up of contracts 
running an average of, say, five years. At the end of 1912 these 
contracts would all be combined under the head “consolidated 
syndicate” of 1912, and thereafter, as this money is received at 
the rate of something less than $10,000,000 a year, it would be 
invested in such securities as appealed to the trustees. The ob- 
ject of Mr. Harmon’s plan is both to give the wage earner a 
more profitable form of investment than he now has, and to 
bring him so closely in touch with large corporate affairs that 
he would more fully sympathize with and understand the aims of 
large corporations and would also be a power in the management 
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of these corporations. In these two latter objects it would seem 
that Mr. Harmon’s plan on the face of it fails. The wage earner 
who simply owned certificates of participation in a syndicate 
which owned stocks. and bonds of railway and other corpo- 
rations would be no nearer to the corporations themselves than 
is the depositor in a savings bank at present. It would be left 
to the trustees to decide what securities of what corporations 
to buy. The president of a corporation desiring to sell its se- 
curities to the Investment Association would have to appeal not 
to the general public, but to the trustees, and if he represented 
any interest, through the purchase of securities by the Invest- 
ment Association, he would represent the interests of the trus- 
tees. This would be little, if any, different from the situation 
of the officer of a corporation which sold its securities largely to 
a life insurance company, and who represented the interest of 
those in control of the life insurance company, not of the hold- 
ers of life insurance. 


HE Special Committee on Relation of Railway Operation to 
Legislation has issued a report which we publish in another 
column, giving estimates of the cost of installing and maintaining 
autcmatic block signals on all the railway mileage of the country 
not now protected by such signals, and also of the cost of in- 
stalling non-automatic signals on all the mileage not now pro- 
tected by any scheme of signaling. Its figures, which are based 
on the experience of railways that already have installed signals, 
indicate that to equip with automatic signals all the mileage not 
now so protected would cost $286,492,976, and that it would cost 
$73,751,012 per year to maintain the additicnal signals, provide 
against their depreciation at the rate of 7 per cent. per year and 
pay 5 per cent. on the investment—which, of course, is as essen- 
tial a part of the cost as either maintenance or depreciation. It 
is estimated that the cost of equipping with non-automatic signals 


‘ the mileage not now so equipped would be $58,721,600. The auto- 
matic signals already in use have been installed on lines of 
relatively heavy traffic, and on such lines installations cost more 


than where traffic is lighter. It seems probable, therefore, that 
the estimate of the cost of equipping the rest of the country’s 
mileage with automatic signals is too high. However, even if 
the cost of installing automatic signals everywhere would be 
only $1,000 a mile, it would be heavy—too heavy, in fact, to be 
justifiable. On many lines signals whose installation would 
involve a smaller initial cost would meet every need. If the 
committee’s estimate as to the cost of automatic signals probably 
is too high, its estimate of the cost of non-automatic signals cer- 
tainly is, as the bulletin indicates, too low, if under this heading 
are to be included only the better class of non-automatic systems. 
Probably it would cost nearer $500 a mile than $350—the figure 
given by the committee to provide controlled manual signals that 
will both facilitate and protect the handling of traffic. The com- 
mittee gives no figures regarding the probable cost of maintain- 
ing and operating non-automatic signals, but it is well known 
that, owing to the much larger number of men that must be 
emplcyed, the cost of operating them is much greater than the 
cost of operating automatic blocks. The committee’s statistics 
are not an argument against the installation of block signals. The 
accident record of the railways of the United States is a con- 
clusive argument in favor of a rapid increase in them. They are 
not even an argument against legislation to secure the installation 
of signals. They are, however, a most conclusive argument 
against legislation in whose enactment consideration is not given 
to the fact that the problem presented is one of finance as well 
as of safety. The federal government undoubtedly has the power 
and the right to so regulate railways as to increase safety. But 
it has no right, and probably it has not the power, to so regulate 
them without regard to the fact that improvements to increase 
safety cost money and lots of it, and that directly or indirectly 
the necessary money must come out of earnings. The statistics 
compiled by the committee, being based on actual past experience, 
reflect the financial phase of the situation to be dealt with more 
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accurately than any that heretofore have been available, and 
should receive due consideration from Congress when the subject 
of legislation to promote safety shall come before that body tis 
winter. 


HAT the Commerce Court refused to enjoin the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from enforcing its order pre- 
scribing a large number of reasonable maximum rates to Salt 
Lake City, and at the same time did temporarily enjoin the 
commission from enforcing its order requiring the railways to 
fix and maintain certain percentage relationships between their 
rates to the Pacific coast and to inter-mountain points, is prob- 
ably significant. It seems to indicate that the court does not ac- 
cept the commission’s view that, under the law as amended by 
the Mann-Elkins act, it can compel the railways to base their 
rates to intermediate points on their rates to more distant points, 
when, as in these Pacific coast cases, it has been clearly shown 
and is conceded by the commission that the rates to the more 
distant points are controlled by water competition, The ques- 
tion involved is one of law. The commission has recognized 
that in the administration of the amended long and short haul 
clause it must be guided by other provisions of the interstate 
commerce act, which require its orders to be reasonable. The 
commission believes it is reasonable to require that the rates 
from eastern points of origin to intermediate points shall not 
be made more than certain percentages higher than those to 
the Pacific coast. The roads contend that this is not reason- 
able, because it would make it necessary, with every increase of 
water competition which pulled down rates to the coast, for 
them proportionately to reduce their rates to intermediate com- 
munities. The decisions of the Supreme Court under the 
original interstate commerce act indicate very strongly that it 
believes that any order requiring rates to intermediate points 
to be based on rates made to more distant points to meet water 
competition is inherently unreasonable, and the Commerce Court 
unquestionably will give great consideration to these decisions 
before it renders its final decision in the pending cases. Regard- 
less of which way it decides, the litigation will be carried to 
the Supreme Court. This is not the first time that the Com- 
merce Court has interfered with orders of the commission. It 
has entirely reversed it in several important cases. If because 
of this the public should be disposed to think that the court is 
applying the brake to the commission a little too hard, it should 
bear in mind that the commission itself is not a court, but an ad- 
ministrative body; that administrative bodies with the best of 
intentions, are apt to want to exercise more power than they 
possess, and are, therefore apt to conclude that they possess all 
the power they wish to exercise; and that it is as much the duty 
of the courts to define the authority of such bodies and keep 
them within proper limits as to give full effect to those of their 
orders which the courts shall find the law has authorized to be 
made. 


HERE is an interesting, and perhaps significant, statement 
in the syllabus of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
report in the case of T. M. Sinclair & Co. v. Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul et al. This statement is that, “The commission is 
without power to order an increase in any rate.” For some 
reason, neither this statement nor its equivalent appears in thie 
cpinion proper; and, of course, a statement in a syllabus which 
does not appear in the accompanying opinion has no weight as a 
precedent, but it may be that this expresses the commission's 
view of its powers. In its report “In the Matter of the Request 
for Suspension of Reduced Rates on Packing House Products 
and Fresh Meats from Fort Worth, Tex., to Mississippi River 
Crossings and Points East Thereof,” the commission held thot 
it “has the power to suspend reductions in rates in any cas? 
where such suspension will operate to prevent unfair discrit'- 
nation.” This finding, when made, was accepted by some 
committing the commission to the view that it has the authority 
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where discrimination is involved to prevent a reduction or to 
compel an advance. As we pointed out then, however, the Hep- 
burn act gave the commission only the authority, when it found 
a rate unreasonable or unduly discriminatory, to fix a reasonable 
maximum rate, and the Mann-Elkins act gives it only the power 
after it has suspended a proposed change in rates “to make such 
order in reference to such rates as would be proper in a pro- 
ceeding initiated after the rate had become effective.’ Ob- 
viously, therefore, the commission cannot issue a final order 
prohibiting a proposed reduction in a rate unless it can order an 
advance in it after it has gone into effect; and, as after it has 
gone into effect the commission can fix only a reasonable maxi- 
mum rate, it seems to follow that it cannot either issue a final 
order to raise a rate already in effect or to prevent a reduction. 
The Mann-Elkins act does authorize the commission to suspend 
“any new individual or joint rate pending investigation of its 
reasonableness,” and perhaps all the commission meant by its 
statement in the Fort Worth case was that, while it cannot make 
a final order to prevent a reduction in rates vr compel an ad- 
vance, it can suspend either an advance or a reduction pending in- 
vestigation. This subject is of interest and importance because, 
if the commission can under existing law order either a reduc- 
tion or an advance, it can in any case equitably remedy unfair 
discriminations; while if it can only order rates reduced, or 
prevent their advance, it can equitably correct and prevent dis- 
criminations only in the comparatively few cases where one or 
more of a number of existing or proposed related rates is found 
unreasonably high. It seems most probable that if the question 
were presented to them, the courts would hold the commission 
cannot now raise any rate or prevent its reduction. The quo- 
tation we have made from the Sinclair case indicates, as already 
has been said, that this is the commission’s own view. In these 
circumstances an attempt should be made to get Congress to 
pass legislation specifically empowering and requiring the com- 
mission to raise rates or prevent their reduction when it thinks 
that this is the equitable way to correct or prevent an unfair 
discrimination. Such an attempt would be supported by every 
man who really believes in giving the railways a “square deal.” 





STEEL POSTAL CAR DESIGN. 
HE recent conference of a committee of railway mechanical 
and mail traffic officers with a committee representing the 
post office department, regarding the construction of steel postal 
cars, is the beginning of a work which will have an important 
and far reaching influence, not only on the future design of 
postal cars, but on that of steel passenger cars in general. The 
postal car embodies nearly all the essential elements of con- 
struction which are found in passenger cars, except the inside 
finish, and the discussions and decisions relating to those es- 
sential elements must have a direct bearing on the design of all 
steel passenger cars. 

The work has begun under favorable conditions with an in- 
telligent cutline by the post office department, covering very fully 
and in detail the questions of construction and equipment which 
it is desired to settle and the standards to be adopted, while the 
railways are represented by a committee of men who have had 
large experience in steel car design and are fairly representative 
of the roads using the various types of modern passenger car 
underframes. One of the chief benefits to be derived from these 
‘onferences is that the relative merits of the different types of 
‘cel underframes for passenger cars must come under review 

serious discussion, which will not be merely academic, but 
nust lead to the adoption of some type of construction. It is 

be hoped it will result in some important improvements over 
sisting plans. The exhibition of these various plans, and tests 
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' their comparative resistance when submitted to competent 
‘gineering analysis, must show a wide diversity; some of them 
vl be found manifestly too weak, while others may be found 
ionecessarily strong and heavy. 

As the federal government is restricting railway earnings, 
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not only from freight traffic, but also from mail traffic, it cannot 
consistently require that any more dead weight shall be carried 


than is reasonably necessary for safety. The relation of weight 
to strength and stiffness in passenger train car construction 
must, therefore, receive rigid analysis. The impact due to heavy 
steel cars and large locomotives in collision is sufficient to de- 
stroy the ends of the strongest steel cars which have been built, 
as has been demonstrated by the behavior of the new steel Pull- 
man cars, and the tendency is to add to the strength and increase 
the weight of the end platform and vestibule construction, thus 
adding to the overhanging load and increasing the tractive re- 
sistance of trains which are already too heavy for one very 
large locomotive to haul on ordinary schedules. There is 
scarcely any limit to which this tendency may be carried. It 
might be continued until we had passenger cars made of solid 
nickel steel oil tempered and strong enough to resist the impact 
of a shell from a 13 in. gun. By following the ordinary methods, 
and adding weight whenever lack of resistance is indicated by the 
result of collisions we might reach a point in the extravagant 
demand for safety where a 70 ft. car will weigh 100 tons. Four 
such cars would be the maximum that the most powerful steam 
locomotive could pull. 

No other country has found it necessary to provide the margin 
of safety now found in the ordinary design of American steel pas- 
senger cars. The best foreign cars are very light, few of them 
weighing over 40 tons, and many of them, judged by American 
standards, being too weak for the fast schedules and heavy 
passenger traffic on European railways. This is demonstrated 
by the almost complete destruction of the car bodies when any 
extraordinary derailment or collision occurs on a European road. 
Here, then, we have two extremes, and American practice hav- 
ing already raised the weights of passenger equipment unreason- 
ably, it should not be necessary to increase it further to meet 
imaginary requirements which may be brought out by the con- 
ferences of the railway experts with the postal authorities. 

The action of very rigid, continuous, longitudinal members in 
an underframe in violent collisions has been such as to demon- 
strate that it is not the most desirable type of construction. 
Neither is the concentration of a rigid mass at the ends of the 
car now regarded as the best form of constryction to safeguard 
the train as a whole, for in each case there is not sufficient move- 
ment of the mass to dissipate the energy of the blow, as it 
passes through the train, to a point where the underframe may 
not rise above that of another car and shear off the super- 
structure. A yielding resistance in each car will gradually cush- 
ian the blow and the total damage will be less, while the safety 
of the passenger has equivalent or greater protection. 

The use of block signals is extending so rapidly that the 
danger from collisions is not such as to warrant the use of 
extra heavy cars to safeguard in case of an occasional casualty, 
but the risk of derailment is one which cannot be so easily 
guarded against, as it is often caused by the carelessness of the 
engineman in not reducing speed at turnouts and on curves. 
The lateral strength of the superstructure of the cars, and the 
stiffness of the sides and the roof, are, therefore, phases of the 
subject which should receive more attention, as longitudinal 
strength and stiffness have heretofore been regarded as para- 
mount and, naturally, have been most liberally provided for. 
Stronger side construction would naturally take advantage of the 
use of the whole depth from the window sill to the side sill 
for a deep girder to carry the principal portion of the load, and 
this would reduce the size and weight of the center sills and 
provide the more flexible construction needed. Because of the 
side doors, the full benefit of this type of side frame cannot be 
realized in postal cars, and it would be necessary to raise the 
door sill and carry the side girder below the normal line of the 
car side. The new design for postal cars may, therefore, differ 
from existing types, but sufficient experience has been obtained 
from those types to furnish ample suggestions for the new type. 
The aim should be to develop a design which will furnish maxi- 
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mum strength and stiffness for a given weight; and there should 
be strong insistence that present weights shall not be exceeded. 
The future work of the postal car committee will be followed 
with unusual interest, as it will virtually establish standards 
for the framework of passenger equipment in general, as well as 
for many construction details and materials. 

In the above we have principally considered the excessive 
weight of American passenger cars; and if the committee will 
use its influence in checking the continual increase in the weight 
of steel cars, its work, for this reason alone, will be of lasting 
benefit to the railways and the public. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC. 
N the fiscal year ended June 30, 1911, the Missouri Pacific and 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern together operated 
7,235 miles. The Missouri Pacific increased its funded debt out- 
standing by $19,760,000, and the Iron Mountain by $12,890,000, 
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troubles were due to mistaken financial policies, to mistaken 
policies of upkeep and:to absentee landlordism. The first annual 
report made by Mr. Bush strongly tends to confirm at least that 
part of the opinion which has to do with the troubles of the 
company in the past. While the very interesting question as to 
how completely President Bush has been given unlimited power 
in the management of the property can only be answered in the 
future, there has been nothing made public during the year that 
would lead one to suppose that his authority had been given 
with any string attached. 

The deficit of over $5,000,000 is directly accounted for by an 
increase of $5,780,000 in expenses; and the facts that expenses of 
maintenance of way and structures increased by $984,000, and 
the cost of maintenance of equipment by $596,000, are pretty 
surely a sign of more healthy management. An increase of $3- 
855,000 in transportation expenses, with a decrease in ton mileage 
carried, although with an increase in passenger mileage, needs 
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a total of $32,650,000. The Missouri Pacific paid off $4,680,000 
floating debt, the Iron Mountain reduced its floating debt by 
$6,690,000, and the two roads together spent $8,240,000 for addi- 
tions and betterments to property. With operating revenues only 
a little less in 1911 than in 1910, the combined income account of 
the two companies shows a deficit, after the payment of fixed 
charges and rentals, of $5,230,000 in 1911, as against a surplus 
of $2,760,000 in 1910. This, in outline, is the story of the Missouri 
Pacific since President Bush was put in charge of the property. 
The bookkeeping in its indication of the completeness of the 
change in policy of the management is almost dramatic and prop- 
erly so. It is better to over emphasize the problems that will 
have to be met with in putting the company in a sound condi- 
tion, rather than to leave any doubt as to the seriousness of 
these problems. 

At the time at which George Gould resigned as president to 
become chairman of the board we discussed at some length in 
these columns the possibilities of development of the Missouri 
Pacific system (by which we mean, throughout these comments, 
the Missouri Pacific Railway and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain 
& Southern Railway), and at that time we expressed the opinion 
that the geographical position of the property, its terminal fa- 
cilities and its traffic possibilities entitled it to rank, both from 
the point of view of a railway man and from that of an investor, 
very much higher than it now ranks; in other words, that its 
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some further explanation. Of course, an obvious enough ex- 
planation for part of this increase issthe higher cost of labor and 
of fuel. Another explanation is that betterment of railway prop- 
erty made under traffic is likely to temporarily increase trans- 
portation costs. Certain increases, such as an increase from: 
$445,000 to $989,000 for loss and damage to freight, and from 
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$265,000 to $903,000 for injuries to persons, are temporary and 
are quite possibly caused in good part - a new policy of settling 
these claims more promptly. 

The mileage figures are not very full j in the Missouri Pacific 
report, and especially, it may be mentioned, figures relating to 
locomotive mileage are for some reason omitted. 

The total tons of revenue freight carried one mile amounted 
to 4,392,000,000 in 1911, a decrease of 6.5 per cent. from 1910; 
the total number of passengers carried one mile amounted to 
488,000,000 last year, an increase of 6.2 per cent. over the year 
before. The passenger train mileage last year was 11,540,000, 
an increase of 5.3 per cent. over the year before, and the mileage 
of freight trains was 14,420,000, a decrease of 5.6 per cent. from 
the year before. The percentage of loaded car mileage to total 
car mileage was 71.5 in 1911 and 71.0 in 1910. The average train 
load of revenue freight in 1911 was 291 tons, or about three tons 
less than in 1910. There was 7 per cent. more company freight, 
however, in the train load, due probably to the betterment work 
that is being carried on. The Missouri Pacific gets a long 
average haul, although this haul was less by 3.2 miles in 1911 
than in 1910. In 1911 the average was 225 miles. The-average 
receipts per ton per mile last year were 8.5 mills, and per pas- 
senger per mile, 2.2 cents. 

Of the total 19,490,000 tons of revenue freight carried last 
year, 22.1 per cent. was furnished by products of forests, 19.9 
per cent. by manufactures and merchandise, 18.7 per cent. by 
agricultural products, 18.6 per cent. by miscellaneous freight, 16.6 
per cent. by coal and coke, and 4.1 per cent. by animals and 
animal products. While the greater part of the Missouri Pacific’s 
traffic is highly competitive, it is very diversified, and a quite 
extraordinarily small proportion of it is coal and coke, traffic 
that generally bears a low ton-mile rate. Furthermore, in 1911 
there was a considerably larger proportion of lumber and of 
agricultural products carried than in 1910, while the proportion 
of coal and coke traffic to total tonnage was considerably less. 

The accompanying map shows the geographical position of 
the Missouri Pacific, which, it may be pointed out again, includes 
the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, the two companies 
being operated as one system, although their financial exhibits 
are shown separately in the annual report. At St. Louis the 
Missouri Pacific has certain advantages in terminal facilities 
and traffic relations with some of the large shippers enjoyed by 
no one of its competitors. At Kansas City it has terminal fa- 
cilities about equal to that of most of its competitors, and as 
part of a transcontinental route it delivers freight to the Denver 
& Rio Grande at Pueblo. 

Of the $8,240,000 previously mentioned as spent last year for 
betterment to the property, $1,260,000 was spent for ballast, of 
which the road was badly in need; $1,640,000 for additional main 
track; $730,000 for terminal yards; $860,000 for shops, engine 
houses and terminals; $620,000 for bridges, trestles and culverts, 
and $570,000 for increased weight of rail. For the first time 
there was 100-lb. rail laid on the Missouri Pacific system, 165 
miles being laid on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern 
between Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Hoxie, Ark.; Lindsay, Ark., and 
Argenta, and Dumas, Ark., and McGehee. There were 235 
miles of new 85-lb. rail laid on the system, and about 100 miles 
were relaid with 75, 63 and 60-lb. rail, replacing lighter rail. At 
the end of 1911, of the total 7,187 track miles, there were, besides 
the 165 miles of 100-lb. rail, 2,203 miles of 85-lb. rail, a few miles 
of 80-lb. rail, 1,243 miles of 75-lb. rail, some 70 and 65-lb. rail, 
512 miles of 62-Ib. rail, 429 miles of 60-Ib. rail, 1,987 miles of 56- 
Ib. rail, and 471 miles of 54 and 52-lb. rail. While there still 
must be a good deal of mileage that will have to be laid with 
hecvier rail in the near future, the rail situation does not appear 
to be as bad as that of the ballast. In 1911 927 miles was bal- 
lasied with rock, 324 miles with gravel, 71 miles with cinders and 
21: miles with chats. This is a great deal of ballasting work to 
.. done in one year, and shows probably that the management 

ballasting track just as quickly as it can be done economically. 
. the end of June 30, 1911, of the total mileage, 4,925 miles were 
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ballasted and 2,263 miles were unballasted. Of the ballasted track, 
on 313 miles rock has been used; on 2,113 gravel; on 998, 
cinders, and on 1,462, chats. The remaining 38 miles was bal- 
lasted with stone dust. 

The policy of the management is well shown by the changes 
in the equipment account. During the year 69 locomotives were 
condemned and 74 added; 24 passenger train cars were retired 
and 40 added; and 1,163 freight train cars were retired and 2,042 
added. For repairs of locomotives $4,230,000 was spent in‘ 1911, 
as against $3,130,000 in 1910; $650,000 was spent for repairs of 
passenger train cars, as against $740,000 the year before; and 
$2,350,00 was spent for repairs of freight train cars, as against 
$3,060,000 in 1910. There was no depreciation charged on rolling 
stock in 1911, and only small sums were charged in 1910. 

There is no combined balance sheet given for both the Missouri 
Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. The Mis- 
souri Pacific, excluding the Iron Mountain, had at the end of 
1911 $2,630,000 cash, no floating debt, and total working liabilities 
of $6,490,000. This compares with $2,280,000 cash on hand at 
the end of 1910 and a floating debt of $4,680,000, which is included 
in total working liabilities of $9,210,000. The company, however, 
had $30,160,000 marketable securities at the end of 1910, of which 
all but $860,000 were disposed of the next year. The St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern had at the end of 1911 $830,000 cash, 
owed the Missouri Pacific $5,900,000, and had total working lia- 
bilities, including the debt to the M. P., of $6,760,000. This 
compares with $1,140,000 cash at the end of 1910; $12,590,000 
“miscellaneous accounts payable,” which probably means in 
greater part debt to the M. P., and only $190,000 other working 
liabilities. The cash position of the two companies is not strong, 
and financing by the Missouri Pacific is likely to be rather ex- 
pensive; but this financing is only one of the problems of re- 
habilitating the property and, we may assume, a way of carrying 
it out was planned by the banking firm of Speyer & Company 
before it formed its present connection with the management. 

The Missouri Pacific has $20,000,000 5 per cent. 3-year notes 
falling due in 1914, secured by $9,800,000 D. & R. G. preferred, 
$15,000,000 D. & R. G. common, $5,000,000 Texas & Pacific com- 
mon, $10,000,000 non-convertible first and refunding M. P. 5 per 
cent. bonds, and a 3-year 6 per cent. note of the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern for $8,500,000. The company has an au- 
thorized issue of $175,000,000 first and refunding mortgage bonds, 
of which $29,800,000 are outstanding. 

The table shows the principal figures for 1911 and 1910: 





1911. 1910. 
Average mileage operated........... 7,23 6,775 
PCIE TEVONMES 6.0ccccce<ivces ss $37,629,213 $38,201,784 
Passenger eA ee rare 10,917,851 10,210,358 
Total operating revenue.........00. 52,776,593 53,019,137 
Maint. of way and structures. 8,984,132 8,000,104 
Maint. of equipment........... 8,283,521 7,687,429 
ENED ikexcucceseeniaees ewes 1,410,780 1,368,745 
TEGMOPOTUANION «2. ecccceseccces 22,745,409 18, 889,986 
Total operating expenses............ 43,329, 936 37,547,372 
NR adc eC s tact eaeeeNiedecuwns cee 1,983,789 1,903,004 
Net operating income............++. 7,462,867 13,568,761 
Gross corporate income............+. 9,272,425 15,462,492 
Net corporate income. .......eseeceee * 5,232,530 2,759,411 
* Deficit. 
NEW BOOKS. 





American Society for Testing Materials Year Book f= 1911. Secretary, 
Edgar Marburg, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. Cloth, 
6 in. x 9 in., 385 pages. Price $5. 


The year book of the American Society for Testing Materials 
for 1911 has just been issued. It contains, in addition to the 
regular specifications for iron and steel in various forms, quite. 
a number of special specifications for railway details, such as 
steel rails, steel axles, steel tires, staybolt iron, locomotive 
cylinders and car wheels. The specifications for wood and 
cement are exceptionally complete. The book contains a list. 
of the members and technical committees, and other informa-_ 
tion on the American society and the International Association 
for Testing Materials. The information about the latter is, im- 


portant, because the sixth congress of the International Associa- 
tion will be held in the United States during 1912. 
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D. A. D. AND THE SUPPLY DEPARTMENT. 


To THE EpITOR OF THE RatLway AGE GAZETTE: 


I note that “D. A. D.” has handed in his rule book and keys, 
and left an opening on the run for some other fellow. I am not 
looking for the job, for after taking the through trip with his 
train of thought, I do not feel that I am big enough to hold it 
down. Furthermore, I have enjoyed the trip so much, and seen 
so much of which I approve, that it would be hypercritical to 
complain of the few low joints and slight jolts experienced on 
the way. At the same time, there are not many things in this 
world that look exactly the same when looked at from the East, 
as well as from the West. 

D. A. D. has been rather severe on the supply department. 1 
have never known a transportation officer who was not. I have 
been so myself many times. But I am still of the opinion that 
the supply man should look after supplies. It is true that the 
storekeeper will, if he is worth his wages, hold down his stock 
figures, compile his requisitions carefully, and often hand out 
material grudgingly. It is possible that he may even go a little 
too far along this line. But does the transportation and operating 
man never go too far? For instance, an ambitious assistant 
freight agent comes to the storekeeper to get two stoves to heat 
two palace horse cars that he has borrowed to carry loads that 
he has secured from a competitor. The value of these stoves 
equals two-thirds of the total revenue to be derived from the 
shipment. The storekeeper agrees to furnish the stoves at cost, 
and charge them to the proper account, but the agent does not 
want the amount to show, as it will make his little deal look like 

_thirty cents. In fact, it will put a kink in his batting average, 
and he wants to keep that good even if his company must pay 
the price of admision. In the case cited the general manager, 
acting as umpire, rules the batter out; his batting is not winning 
the game. 
' To say that the division superintendent must beseech an under- 
paid storekeeper for fifty shovels in an emergency is surely a 
misnomer. In an emergency the storekeeper is more than 
thankful if his forethought has made it possible for him to hand 
out the shovels p. d. q. without waiting for any beseeching that 
will likely take the form of a wigging, and the placing of a 
responsibility on him that his one-third salary would hardly 
justify him in assuming. The superintendent gets the shovels; 
surely he does; for are not all the resources of the railway be- 
hind him in an emergency? But does he bother his head about 
them when the line is clear for that apple of his eye, the Cannon 
Ball Limited, that may, or may not, pay the expense of running? 
Not so that you would notice it. He leaves them as beneath his 
dignity to look after. And that is one reason why so many 
people have railway shovels in their back yards. 

Of course, fifty shovels—or their value—are a small item in an 
emergency. But why not give the storekeeper authority to order 
them back to the storehouse? He is a small-salaried man, paid 
for looking after small things, and he might save the amount 
of his own salary and a little bit of the superintendent’s, if you 
would only let him follow out the mean bent of his nature. Why 
throw a brick at him if he gets it into his head, after fifteen or 
twenty years’ hard work in handling material and supplies, that 
he is a little better qualified to do just that than the man who 
has never done it at all, and whose “heredity and environment” 
have inclined him to regard the supply department as the common 
enemy ? 

D. A. D. says, “The reformed user of material becomes the 
zealous consumer and protector ;” and it must be true if he says 
so; but I have had no experience’ of these reformed gentlemen, 
so I cannot say. But why try to make a poor storekeeper out of 
a perfectly good superintendent, master mechanic, or other highly- 
pi id official? The low-priced store department “Indian” we have 
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with us. Why not make full use of him? He often dreams 
that he, even he, is a small cog-wheel in the machine that manu- 
factures that intangible commodity, “transportation,” and that he 
does his best to see that the same is manufactured at a price 
that will leave his company a small profit should be no reproach. 

If you will allow me, I would like to go further into this, when 
the rush season eases up a bit. STOREKEEFER. 

[We shall be glad to atlow “Storekeeper” to go into the subject 
farther. The work of the supply department has not heretofore 
received as much attention and discussion as it deserves; and we 
should be glad to receive further communications regarding the 
problems it presents.—EbiTor. ]- 





THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE RAILWAY REGULATING 
COMMISSION IN ENGLAND. 


BY W. M. ACWORTH, 


In our Studies in Railway Economics* we have seen that traders 
and the public are entitled to claim from the railways reasonable 
rates, reasonable facilities, and the avoidance of unreasonable 
preferences. But we have also seen, in the first place, that 
the question whether rates, facilities, and preferences are reason- 
able or unreasonable is a question of fact in the individual case, 
requiring for its decision the application of business and com- 
mercial considerations; and, in the second place, that as to the 
principle by which reasonableness should be judged there is no 
agreement as between one country or another, or even as 
between different members of the same country. We have 
further seen reascn to think that the railway manager—let me 
once more explain that I use the word manager as personifying 
and embodying the experience and organization of the whole 
system—is himself the best qualified person to decide what is 
reasonable. For in knowledge and experience he is unquestion- 
ably pre-eminent, and he is certainly not less likely to be im- 
partial than anybody else. But we have also agreed that he 
cannot possibly be allowed to decide without appeal, for that 
would be to permit him sometimes actually to decide, and very 
often to appear to be deciding, cases in which he is personally 
interested. And, further, the cases that come before him are 
of such wide and far-reaching public importance, involving, as 
they often do, the taking up of one trade or district, and the set- 
ting down of another, that no one, except a public authority rep- 
resenting the nation itself, is competent finally to pronounce on it 

Another point has emerged from our discussion of the sub- 
ject; we have seen that in England, where the tribunal of ap- 
peal is a iaw court, the court finds itself constrained to adopt a_ 
narrow view of its functions of revision. It has expressly dis- 
claimed any concern with prudence, with generosity, and even 
with commercial and economic motives, and we have concluded 
that, if this narrowing of the view by the exclusion of points, 
which would not merely weigh, but would weigh predominantly 
with the wise manager, is necessitated—as it surely is—by the 
very nature of law court procedure, the moral is that a law 
court is not what is wanted as a tribunal of appeal. 

It is worth while going back into ancient railway history to sce 
how we have reached our present position. English law has 
relied on two methods to protect the public. As against unrea- 
sonable rates, in themselves excessive, parliament has enacted, 
with a vast expenditure of trouble and in exceeding detail, a 
series of statutory maxima. They began even before the days 
of railways in the old canal acts; they were modified and codi- 
fied by the provisional orders of the years 1891-1892. Most ot 
us who have reached middle age can remember the ludicrou: 
fiasco of the latest attempt. After studying the early history, 
President Hadley recorded in 1885 his conclusions in the follow- 
ing words:—“Every careful student of the question from Mor 
rison in 1836 down to the committees of 1872 and 1882, h: 
come to the conclusion that fixed maxima are of next to © 
use in preventing extortion.” But the English Parliament, t!< 
English trader, and the English chambers of commerce, wit! 





*Railway Age Gazette, Jan. 6, 1911, and following. 
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their contempt for the careful student and their belief in rule- 
o!-thumb methods, paid no attention to a mere professor, and 
from 1885 to 1892 they spent, or caused to be spent, by the gov- 
ernment, by the railway companies, and by the traders some hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds in fixing a new series of maxima; 
and these maxima Parliament solemnly enacted as the rates 
which the railway companies should be “entitled’—as from 
January, 1893—“to charge and make.” The railway companies, 
with a legal right which was unquestionable,. and an unwisdom 
perhaps equally unquestionable, took their statutory powers seri- 
ously, and proceeded in some cases to exercise them to the 
iull, And thereupon Parliament forthwith proceeded to eat its 
own words, to throw over for all practical purposes the new 
maxima worked cut at enormous ccst of time and money, and to 
enact that the maximum rates which the railway companies might 
charge should be, not the maxim of their new provisional orders, 
but the actual rates which they had been charging before those 
orders went into fcrce. The statutory maxima still, however, 
remain in force for one purpose, namely, to tie the commission- 
er's hands and prevent them from authorizing the raising of 
rates in certain cases where it might be reasonable to do so. 
But at least we are entitled to hope that the theory of regulating 
railway rates by fixed maxima is finally dead. And, if one could 
only hope that the British public had learned by experience that 
the careful student sometimes understands things that are hid 
from the practical man, perhaps the price paid for the lesson 
would not have been too high. 

But the fixing of maxima is only one side of public control. 
As early as 1845 the railway clauses consolidation act included 
among its provisions what is technically known as the equality 
clause, a clause which in substantially similar form had become 
common in private acts some years earlier. The equality 
clause in effect provides that, if all the circumstances are the 
same (distance, origin and destination, description, circum- 
stances, etc.), rates shall be the same. Though it took about 
half a century before the fact was finally set at rest by a judg- 
ment of the House of Lords, the equality clause is only appli- 
cable in cases where all the circumstances are the same. And, 
in fact, they never are. So in 1854 the legislature went further, 
and enacted (if cne may translate into ordinary language, the 
precise phraseology of a statute), that difference of treatment 
should be reasonably proportionate to difference of circumstance, 
that all traffic should be given reasonable facilities, and that no 
traffic should be subjected to any undue or unreasonable prejudice 
or disadvantage. By subsequent acts of 1873 and 1888 this Magna 
Charta of the railway customer has been extended and explained. 

But to enact is one thing, to enforce another. The act of 
1854 entrusted the enforcement of an ordinary law court, the 
court of common pleas, in spite of the protests of the judges 
that the matter was one which they were not qualified to deal 
. with, And, indeed, Parliament itself appears to have had some 
sympathy with the judges, for it expressly provided that the 
court might employ engineers and barristers to conduct inquiries. 
Of this power the court does nct appear ever to have availed it- 


self. Their appreciation of their own limitations proved to be 
correct. There was a batch of litigation as soon as the act was 


passed; and then a lull; and before the general committee of the 
two houses in 1872 the traders’ dissatisfaction with the tribunal 
was made evident. The upshot was the passing of a new act 
in 1873. The jurisdiction of the court of common pleas was 
taken away and transferred to a new railway commission. 
Throughout the act there is strong evidence of the desire of 
Psrliament to get away from mere legality in the decision of 
ta'lway questions. Two out of the three members of the commission 
(cone of them being the chairman) were laymen, while the legal 
member had only the status of a judge of an inferior court. The 
commissioners were empowered to deal with complaints without 
Tejuiring or permitting any formal proceedings. Assistant com- 
mssioners might also be appointed to make inquiries and reports, 
ari, in some cases, to act as arbitrators; and the commission 


could call in besides the aid of assessors possessing technical 
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Neither assistant com- 
The 


attempt to deal with complaints without formal proceedings 


knowledge. The scheme broke down. 
missioners nor assessors were, I believe, ever appointed. 


failed. ‘The commission was a court, and a litigant could hardly 
be expected to open his heart to his judge. Moreover, the com- 
mission was not only a court, but an inferior court, and writs of 
mandamus, certiorari, and prohibition rained down upon it. It 
was more than once restrained from exceeding its jurisdiction.* 
Proceedings befcre it tended not only to be ineffective, but 
actually, as almost every case was appealed, to be more rather 
than less expensive than before. 

Once mcre the dissatisfaction of the traders led to a change in 
the law. If the commission was to be a court at all, it was 
evidently not enough of a court. So the act of 1888 provided 
for a new commission which is a court cf record with all the 
powers, rights and privileges of a superior court. The two lay 
members are retained, but the third member is a judge of the 
high court. He presides, and his judgment on any point, which 
in the opinion cf the commissioners is a point of law, is to pre- 
vail. Since 1888 the status of the commission court is suf- 
ficiently established. There have been but few appeals and they 
have been seldom successful. But the traders are still not satis- 
fied. The procedure, they complain, is too expensive and too 
legal and technical. A report of the board of trade depart- 
mental committee of railway agreements and amalgamations, 
published within the last few months,f accordingly recommends 
that complaints should be decided on broad commercial con- 
siderations, and not in any narrow or technical manner, and that 
cases, where the amount in dispute is small, should be tried by 
the registrar, and not by the commission itself. Unfortunately 
a case which means 6s. 8d. to a trader may imply a principle 
involving thousands of pounds to a railway company. Unfortu- 
nately, too, the committee fails to indicate how the broad com- 
mercial considerations are to be brought within the scope of 
legal procedure, and how the court is to give effect to them. It 
would be about equally practical to suggest that an operating 
surgeon should recognize the importance of moral considerations. 

The act of 1888 contains another provision, commonly known 
as the conciliation clause, which should be mentioned in this 
connection. This clause in effect provides that if any trader 
thinks he is being treated by a railway company in an unreason- 
able or oppressive manner, he may complain to the Board of 
Trade; and that board shall thereupon call on the company for 
an explanation, and endeavor amicably to settle the difference. 
The board is empowered to appoint any competent outsider to 
conduct the proceedings, but, so far as I am aware, this power 
has never been exercised. In practice, if correspondence fails to 
adjust the difference, the parties are brought face to face across 
a table at the Board of Trade office with one of the principal 
officers of the board in the chair. The procedure has undoubt- 
edly met with a considerable measure of success, greater perhaps 
where the presiding officer has expressed his own opinions on the 
merits of the dispute, than where, as in other cases, he has 
confined himself to a position of mere neutrality. But the 
weakness of the procedure lies in the fact that it can only deal 
with the points that.do not matter. The Board of Trade .can 
cnly express an opinion, and, accordingly cases of any im- 
portance have to come before the railway commission. And 
with this in prospect it can hardly be expected that the defend- 
ants will disclose their case to their opponents prematurely. 

The procedure of the Board of Trade was avowedly borrowed 
from the Massachusetts state railway commission. I venture 
to think that it has been spoiled in the borrowing, and that, 
with no change of the law, it might be made very much more 
useful than at present, if the Massachusetts commission procedure 
were more faithfully followed. The Massachusetts commission 
sits in public, makes its decision public, and relies. on public 





+No one familiar with American history in this matter can help noticing 
the apparent jealousy of the American courts at the intrusion of railway 
commissions, both state and federal (bodies partly executive, partly legis- 
lative, and partly judicial), within their domain. Thé attitude of the Eng- 
lish courts towards the commission of 1873 sometimes looked as if it was 
tinged with the same feeling. 
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opinion for its enforcement. And on any great institution as 
much open to be shot at as a railway company, public opinion 
can usually enforce any reasonable decision. The Board of 
Trade tribunal sits in private, expresses its opinion, where it 
expresses an opinion at all, privately to the parties, and decently 
inters a purely formal record of the proceedings in a parliament- 
ary report a year or 18 months afterwards. 





TEXAS COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES ON THE TEXAS 
RAILWAY SITUATION. 


Because of the stringent policy of railway regulation that long 
has obtained in Texas the railway situation in that state is 
always of special interest. That the sentiment is becoming 
widespread among the leaders of thought and business in 
the state that the state’s railway policy is having disastrous 
results for its people and ought to be radically changed is 
shown by resolutions which recently were adopted by the 
Commercial Secretaries and Business Men’s Association of 
Texas at its recent meeting at Dallas. That part of the reso- 
lutions relating to railways should have interest and _ signifi- 
cance for people in another state where a policy of dealing with 
railways after the Texas fashion is advocated, and is there- 
fore reprinted hereafter in full: 

“Railroading in Texas, so far as that term implies the 

promotion of new projects and the construction of new lines, 
is on its last legs, if not absolutely dead. People build railways, 
like everything else, to make money. For a number of years 
the railway companies of Texas, taken in the aggregate, have 
earned an average income of about 3 per cent. on the money 
invested. Nobody in Texas, or anywhere else, in the United 
States, wants to invest his money at 3 per cent. 
_ “In general, Texas railway rates, if compared with similar 
rates in other states, are higher. The revenue collected by 
Texas railways on Texas traffic per ton mile, is about 25 per 
cent. higher than the average for all lines in the United States. 
But this favorable factor is more than offset by expensive con- 
ditions for maintenance of way and structures and by legal 
requirements, which run the annual expense of operating the 
railways in Texas up to about 75 per cent. of gross earnings, 
as against an average of about 63 per cent. throughout the 
United States. This discrepancy represented about $12,000,000 
on the business of the Texas railways for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1911. 

“We hold that the welfare of the state of Texas absolutely 
demands the further and rapid construction of railways. The 
mileage now existing in the state is, of course, fairly efficient 
to transport to the markets the products of the territories inter- 
sected by the same, which territories, however, constitute only 
a minor portion of the state’s area. Production, of course, is 
limited in the main to the area served by the existing railways. 
We hold it to be the duty of the present generation to urge 
forward the construction of transportation lines in those un- 
developed areas of the state, just as it was the duty and the 
work of our fathers and grandfathers to stimulate that railway 
development which now exists in the state, the benefits of 
which are being reaped by the present generation. 

“We can see no reason why Texas should not aspire to de- 
velopment, keeping abreast of the development which has oc- 
curred in other states the settlement of which began about the 
same time as in Texas, such, for instance, as Illinois. But 
Texas, to attain a development corresponding with that of 
Illinois at this time, must, of course, enjoy public highways, 
by which is meant railways, for the transportation of the 
people and their products, to correspond with the transporta- 
tion facilities of Illinois. In Texas today there is only one 
track mile of railway for each 19 square miles of territory, 
whereas in Illinois today there is one track mile of railway for 
each 4.6 square miles of territory, which is to say that before 
Texas can reasonably expect to attain a stage of development 
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comparing favorably with that of Illinois at this time, she must, 
of course, increase her mileage four times or to 55,143. miles 
an increase over the present mileage of 41,357 miles. Indic- 
ative of the effect of such abundant transportation facilitie: 
is to be noted that whereas the population of Texas by the las: 
census averaged only one person for each 43 square acres 0: 
land, the population of Illinois averaged one person for eacl 
6.3 acres. 

“We do not believe that under existing circumstances i: 
view of the high return earned by money invested in othe: 
lines of business the amount of money required to construc: 
this additional mileage, or to construct any considerable addi 
tional mileage, can be attracted into such investment. Th: 
prospect of receiving 3, 4 or even 5 per cent. from a railwa: 
investment as a maximum of net return, and realizable onl; 
after the railway has been carried as an entirely profitless in- 
vestment through the first several years of its construction and 
operation, is inadequate to entice the investment of new capital 
in a country, where according to statistics, the same money, 
if intelligently invested in manufactures will earn 17 per cent., 
in agriculture will earn 9 per cent., and in banking from 10 to 
30 per cent. 

“There have been instances where large sums of money have 
been invested in railways with the foreknowledge that the ul- 
timate settled return on the capitalization would represent a 
low rate per cent. upon the aggregate of the securities sold, 
the investment being made, nevertheless, because of speculative 
features pertaining to the construction. It was the element of 
speculation, afforded by heavy land grants, and other such con- 
siderations, that in the early history of railroading in this 
state, when it was yet almost a wilderness, induced railway 
construction with such rapidity as likely will never again be 
witnessed in our history. But the present situation in Texas 
is such that the element of speculation, which still enters into 
almost all enterprises of every other character, is eliminated 
from railway construction. The stock and bond law of the state 
is so worded as to admit of the adopted interpretation which 
forbids the issuance of the securities of railway companies for 
an amount in excess of that valuation placed on the physical 
property by the railway commission, making no allowance for 
the fact that the new securities on a new railway cannot be 
sold at par. A glance at the list of securities of the principal 
railways of the country as quoted on the various exchanges, 
will disclose that the securities of many of the best old rail- 
ways in the country are not even yet selling at par. The same 
law is so drafted that few of the existing railways of the state 
are permitted to issue and sell securities to obtain money for 
badly needed permanent improvements to be made on their 
lines. 

“The people of Texas at large should come to understand 
that there is no relevancy between the amount of’ stocks and 
bonds of a railway outstanding and the rates chargeable by 
the railways for the transportation of freight and passengers, 
and therefore that the theory upon which our stocks and bond 
law was passed was a mistaken one and that in so far as the 
stock and bond law is hindering the financing or construction 
of new railways, or of betterments to old roads, it is not 
only idle and useless, but is a detriment to the best interests of 
the state. 

“In the face of this situation, which is to say, the assurance 
that the average income will not exceed 3 per cent. on the es- 
tablished railways, and with all speculative features of profit in 
connection with the construction of new lines eliminated, we 
perceive, under existing circumstances, little prospect for 
material increase in the railway mileage of the state. 

“Some of the larger defects in our railway laws or in the 
application of same, are obvious. “The railway commission of 
the state, charged with the duty of fixing .a valuation on the 
railways of the state for limiting the issuance of securities and 
on which we predicate the freight and passenger tariffs which 
the roads are allowed to charge, at the close of the fiscal year 
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ending June 30, 1909, the last date for which the figures are 
available, ‘values all of the railways ofthe state, being 12,487 
miles, with all of their equipment, at only $212,794,585, or at the 
rate of $16,560 per mile. For the same year the state tax 
board assessed the value of the same properties at over 
$400,000,000, and they actually went on the tax rolls and paid 
taxes to the state on a valuation of $326,684,908, or at the rate 
of $25,425 per mile. Notwithstanding the shocking discrepancy 
between these figures in favor of the valuation made for the 
purposes of assessment, it is well known that neither valuation 
approximates correctness. The roads are bound by law, and 
even more by the rules of business, to keep and have kept 
their capital accounts showing their total disbursements for 
road and equipment. Their sworn reports indicate an actual 
cash disbursement to June 30, 1909, of $515,211,981, or an 
average of $40,100 per mile. While the cost of a railway does 
not necessarily represent its value, it is rarely the case that it 
is worth less at any time than its original cost. The valuation 
on the main body of the Texas railways was made by the rail- 
way commission in 1894 and 1895, which will be remembered as 
a period of general depression, and when in fact the railways 
of the state as a rule were in poor condition. A defect in the 
law fails to make provision for a revaluation at any time, and 
after the lapse of seventeen years everything in Texas has 
experienced remarkable enhancement except the commission’s 
valuation of the railways, which according to the present law 
once fixed, is fixed for eternity... 

“The rule laid down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States that railways are entitled to earn a fair return on the 
present value of their plants utilized in the public service, com- 
pels all courts to. ignore the 1894 and 1895 valuation of the 
Texas railways, and it today is obsolete and ineffective except 
as regards the issuance of stock and bonds. In this connection 
it is calculated to perform and is performing a deadly and 
disastrous service. The principal roads of the state of Texas 
were constructed many years ago, at.a time and under circum- 
stances when railway companies in Texas were allowed by our 
law the same liberty of contract in financing their projects that 
was then universal, and still is practically universal elsewhere. 
For the purpose of constructing Texas railways there were is- 
sued and sold, and there ‘now remain outstanding securities not 
including equipment trust obligations to the amount of about 
$32,100 per mile. The reasonableness of this capitalization must 
be conceded when compared with the average per mile pre- 
vailing on all of the railways of the United States, which is 
over $60,000 per mile. However, many years have now passed 
and many series of bonds issued in early days to get the money 
wherewith to build the Texas railways (at a time when Texas 
was almost frontier and needed railways as the very foundation 
for the construction of its -new, civilization), 4nd which bonds 
were purchased in good faith and dre now “distributed. into the 
hands of innumerable persons thrdughout this; country and in 


Europe, are about to mature. It goes“without ‘saying ‘that the’ 


railways have not been able. to earn and set by a sufficient 
fund to pay any part of the’ principal of these obligations. 
Elsewhere than in Texas the matter. of refunding same with, a 
new mortgage and a new series-of .refunding bonds sufficient in 


“mount to cover the principal of the borids rédéemed, although ~ 
«Jaws; many of which date back to the early days of railroading 
‘yt the state, ‘and some of which are palpably obsolete, just as 
“they stand. 


probably carrying a lower raté of interest, would be the natural 
and easy recourse of the railways; but, treating. all-of the rail- 
ways of the state as a whole, ‘it will be perceived that’ there 
is a discrepancy between the railway commission’s « valuation 
ior stock and bond purposes of $16,560 per’ mile, and the 
amount of stocks and bonds outstanding, to the extent of 
$15,540 per mile. Any new. mortgage executed upon these 


Properties for the purpose of refunding ‘these old- maturing. se- ’ 


curities, being limited: by the provisions of our stock and bond 
law, would therefore fall $15,540 per. mile short’of sufficing to 
refund and redeem these old issues of securities sold by Texas 
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railways and now held in good faith by innumerable persons 
at the money centers of this and other countries. 

“A repudiation of these obligations brought about thuswise 
by public statute, will strike a blow at the credit of all enter- 
prises projected in this state sought to be financed without the 
state, that will stagger their credit for half a century. It will 
amount to confiscation of property running into many millions 
of dollars. It will be the final coup de grace to all projects 
for new railway construction, and it will not add one penny to 
the wealth of the state nor save one penny to any shipper or 
passenger using the railways of the state. The railway com- 
mission will not thereby be enabled to revise a single tariff 
downward. ‘Those tariffs must be made with reference to the 
value of the property, and if the attempt were made to re- 
adjust.them on the basis of any issue of securities so artificially 
diminished, the courts either of the state or of our nation would 
speedily restrain any such attempt. The honest citizenship of 
Texas, we are sure, has no desire to either aid or force the 
railway companies to repudiate bonds sold in good faith by a 
previous generation and now held in good faith by many 
creditors. It doubtless is true that many of these obligations were 
sold at less than par. Our railways then were new ventures 
of doubtful success; and, moreover, railway construction was 
then going forward throughout the entire United States, and 
competition for the necessary money to build them was keen. 
Results from the operations of the Texas railways since their 
construction, in general exemplify that where any purchaser 
of these original bond issues bargained to buy them at less than 
par he was not exercising undue prudence concerning his invest- 
ment. 

“We think these conditions should be rectified, not merely 
as a matter of justice to the railways but regarding the problem 
from the standpoint of men patriotically concerned for the 
state’s further development. We believe that it would be wise 
for the public commission, the appointment of which is herein- 
after recommended, to take into consideration .the situation of 
the state with reference to its railways; that this commission 
hear parties at interest concerning the. present situation; scru- 
tinize. the state’s existing statutes and determine whether it 
would be practicable for the people of the state, through their 
legislature to so revise the railway laws, as again to stimulate 
and induce the construction of new railways and the better- 
ment of existing railways on an extensive scale. The idea 
underlying this suggestion is: that within our observation all 
attempts made in this state during the last decade for con- 
struction of independent railway mileage, have almost invari- 
ably resulted in disaster to those attempting same; that the 
owners of the existing system lines have practically discon- 
tinued railway construction and are limiting all betterments to 
their properties to: the minimum. All inquiries concerning the 
reason for .such disasters to independent Hines and for such 
policy on the part of system lines, lead to references concerning 
out statutes. 

“The® question to be studied is, does the state gain from 
those statutes such benefits in respect of control and regulation 
of existing railways as to compensate it for the discontinuation 
of- railway construction? If so, it will, of course, be the part of 
wisdom for the state to adhere to its entire system of railway 


If not, then it. would be the part of wisdom for 
the state: to ascertain what modifications of those laws would 
induce new construction; and if such modifications were found 
not inconsistent with the substantial welfare of the state as it 
now exists as regards the railways that now exist to adopt 
same, with the view not merely of producing an increased railway 
mileage, but of securing the great increase of development, 
production, population and wealth which invariably follow in 
the territory intersected by new railways.” 





RAILWAY 
FIRELESS LOCOMOTIVE. 


Fireless, or steam storage, locomotives are practically unknown 
in this country, although they have been used extensively abroad, 
especially in logging camps. The advantages of this type of loco- 
motive are its safety from starting fires; simplicity; economy in 
first cost over locomotives using storage batteries or compressed 
air; economy in the maintenance of boilers, since no boiler wash- 
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The Lima Locomotive and Machine Company, Lima, Ohio, has 
recently built’ one of these locomotives for the National Cash 
Register Company. - The boiler is 84 in. in diameter, 16 ft. in 
length, and has a capacity of 530 cu. ft. It stores steam at a 
pressure of 155 Ibs.; this is fed to the cylinders through a re- 
ducing valve at a pressure of 60 lbs. The tank is filled about half 
full of water and is then connected with a stationary boiler until 
the pressure equalizes. When this occurs, considerable steam 
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Steam Storage Locomotive. 


ing is required and there are no deteriorating effects due to ex- 


treme heat; and economy in operation. Only one man is re- 
quired to operate the locomotive. The steam is generated in the 
power house of the plant at which the locomotive is used, and 
if the locomotive is charged while the plant is shut down, before 
starting up in the morning or during the noon hour, the steam 
used will not interfere with the operation of the power house. 
The loss due to radiation is slight, being only 3 to 4 Ibs. per hour. 


will have been condensed and the water will have been raised to 
nearly the pressure and temperature of the steam in the boiler. 
As the steam is used the pressure falls, causing part of the water 
to change to steam. Under ordinary conditions the boiler will 
not have to be charged any oftener than the regular type of loco- 
motive takes water. It will run from two or ten hours with one 
charge, varying with the amount of work done, two charges per 
day being a good average. 




















Steam Storage Locomotive for the National Cash Register Company. 
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The cylinders are 18 in. in diameter and the stroke is 18 in. 
ng; the diameter of drivers is 36 in., giving a tractive effort of 
9720 lbs. Due to the large cylinders the engine will move itself 
with only 3 or 4 Ibs. pressure per sq. in. in the cylinders. The 
tutal weight in working order is 77,100 lbs., giving a factor of 
adhesion of 7.94. As the steam is used and the weight decreases 
this factor reduces to about 5.6. The driving wheel centers are 
made of cast iron and are 30 in. in diameter; the journals are 
6 in. x 7 in. , 

The locomotive has a length over bumpers of 22 ft. 614 in. and 
is 12 ft. 954 in. high. It is similar to the fireless locomotives made 
at the works of A. Borsig, Tegel, Germany, and described in the 
kailway Age Gazette of July 10, 1908, page 468. It is heavier, 
however, by some 7,000 Ibs., and has its cylinders located at the 
front, instead of the rear as in the German design. The tractive 
effort is 2,100 Ibs. greater than any of the German locomotives 
mentioned in the article. However, the storage pressure car- 
ried by them is 180 lbs., or 25 lbs. greater than the American 
engine. 
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COST OF INSTALLING AND MAINTAINING BLOCK 
SIGNALS ON ALL AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 





The Special Committee cn Relations of Railway Operation to 
Legislation has issued the following bulletin, dated November 14: 

On July 25 Circular No. 19 was issued, asking the railways for 
certain information with regard to installation of block signals, 
both automatic and non-automatic. Replies have been received 
from railways operating 85.2 per cent. of the total miles of track 
equipped with automatic blcck signals and 74.2 per cent. of the 
total miles of track equipped with non-automatic block signals. 
(See Table No. 1). 

As a result of the information furnished, the details of which 
are given in tables 2 to 6, inclusive, the following is apparent: 


Estimated cost of installation of automatic block signals on 


TOUWAY MICARE TOL CQUINDER o-5.c occ bce ceceesseessess $286,492,976 
Estimated annual cost of maintenance........... $39,271,855 
Estimated annual depreciation at 7 per cent...... 20,054,508 
Estimated annual interest charge at 5 per cent... 14,324,649 





$73,751,012 

It is also apparent that to equip with non-automatic block sig- 
nals the mileage not now equipped will cost approximately $58,- 
721,600. This latter figure should be accepted with great caution, 
in view of the great variety of devices included under the general 
term “non-automatic block.” Undoubtedly a large number of 
reported installations of this character include the ordinary sema- 
phore, operated by a telegraph operator, without any form of 
control, and since the estimated cost for future installations is 
based upon that reported for those already made it is believed 
that this figure is considerably less than the actual expense which 
would be involved. 

No effort has been made to arrive at any figures for the in- 
stallation of automatic stop devices, specified in H. R. 9330, in 
which the character of block is specified as one which will include 
automatic stoppage of trains in entering occupied blocks and 
automatic reduction of speed of trains entering side tracks. 

The Block Signal and Train Control Board has not yet made 
a definite and positive recommendation for the use of an auto- 
matic stop. Since that board, which is empowered to investigate 
any satisfactory installation, has not been able to do so it is ob- 
vious that the device is still in the experimental state. 

The prime essential of the automatic stop is its positive action 
under all conditions. Its use, therefore, for other than experi- 
mental purposes at the present time is manifestly an added ele- 
ment of danger. 
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TaeLe 1.—Eguiprep witH Biock Sicnats DECEMBER 31, 1910. 





Automatic. Non-Automatic. 
Miles of Miles of 
Ss 

rc oh yl 
Road. Track. Road. Track. 
Total: ratlwayet  s.cs iss 17,711 29,202 53,558 63,506 
Railways reporting ...... 15,470 24,867 39,668 47,084 
Per cent. mileage reporting 87.3 85.2 74.0 74.2 


Reported by Block Signal and Train Control Board, 1911. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Cost or INSTALLATIONS Prior To 1911, 


Non- 
Automatic. Automatic. 
Miles of track “Govéered.:.<.c ccccvieseis 24,867 41,505 
OUR ooo cceaare cs seek a OMe WO $28,504,485 $10,286,026 
Cost pér mile Gf track i060. 6 sccne $1,146 $248 


TasBLeE 3.—INSTALLATIONS 1911. 


Automatic. Non-Automatic. 
Miles of Miles of 

/ a, Sead. 

Road. Track. Road. Track. 

Miles: equipped os siis.ccces 2,315 3,393 1,182 1,262 
Estimated €0st «i... .ececs $4,180,568 $441,700 
Cost per mile of track..... $1,232 $350 

TABLE 4.—UNEQUIPPED MILEAGE. 
1st 2nd 3rd & 4th 


Track. Track. Track. 
Total mileage in countryj........ 239,991 23,452 aiarke 
Already signalled, automatict.... 20,026 10,874 1,695 
Already signalled, non-automatict. 54,739 10,028 seisave 
To be signalled, automatic........ 219,965 12,578 sista ts 
To be signalled, non-automatic.... 165,226 2,550 ee 


*Poor’s Manual, 1911. 
£Blcck Signal and Train Control Board’s figures, plus 1911 installation. 


TaBLeE 5.—Cost oF EQuIPPING. 


Non- 
Automatic. Automatic. 
Total miles track unequipped........ 232,543 167,776 
Estimated cost of installation, per mile $1,232 $350 
Total Cost Of imstallation. <<... sass $286,492,976 $58,721,600 


TABLE 6.—MAINTENANCE OF AvuToMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS. 
RC WONOMUN a's Gasaaiicrdae ek cies asimcedaw dacs 23 
INATIGY GIBNEY WNAOOB 6 655 6.015 )6 80 55 .010!s wala wcleere ens 23,254 
Ni Cents SHR RR i ons ba cia a oaneicverandowacqneceve a erene 9,474 
Total: cost Of maimtenance... ......ccccccceccacs $1,€05,087 

$ 


Cost per signal blade per year..........ecee00 69.02 
Cost per mile Of (TAC PEF Yar... .ci cc ciieccceees $169.31 
Signal blades per mile of track....:............. 2.47 





ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 





At the last session of the convention of the Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers, the following officers were elected: 
President, F. R. Frost, electrical engineer, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, Topeka, Kan.; first vice-president, D. J. Cartwright, 
electric engineer, Lehigh Valley, Phillipsburg, N. J.; second 
vice-president, C. R. Gilman, chief electrician, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Milwaukee, Wis.; secretary, Joseph Andreu- 
cetti, assistant electrical engineer, Chicago & North Western. 
It was decided to hold the next annual convention at Chicago, 
and a semi-annual meeting will be held at Atlantic City on 
the day preceding the opening session of the Master Car Build- 
ers’ convention. The following is an abstract of the report of the 
committee cn train lighting. 

ELECTRIC TRAIN LIGHTING. 


Head End Practice—The greatest extension in the use of the 
head end system, where special features have been involved, 
has been its intrcduction on the Baltimore & Ohio, where it 
has been installed on four through trains. Heavy grades restrict 
the operation of the turbines over several sections of the road, 
which, in connection with the varying make up of the trains 
during their runs, has necessitated large battery capacity per 
train and ability to charge the batteries at any time, regardless 
of the number of lamps burning. The standard 64-volt system is 
used with turbine equipments carried in the baggage cars and 
with five or six sets of 300 ampere hour batteries on a seven-car 
train. Each car, with the exception of the baggage and express 
cars, is equipped with a lamp voltage regulator. A standard 
make of regulator, as used in axle lighting, has been adopted. 
On baggage and express cars, on account of the few lamps in- 
stalled nct justifying the cost of a lamp regulator, a resistance 
is used which is cut in the lamp circuit while the batteries are 
being charged. A voltage of from 66 to 85 volts is maintained 
on the train line, depending on the amount of charging neces- 
sary. Tungsten lamps are used exclusively and an average life 
of 1,200 to 1,500 burning hours is being obtained, including 
breakage occurring in shipment, or installation. Special train 
electricians under the jurisdiction of a chief electrician are used 
to operate the equipments. 

Further extension of the 60-volt system has been made on the 
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Cc. M. & St. P., though none of the other roads operating the 
110-volt system have changed to the standard. Inasmuch as, 
in addition to the adoption of 60 volts as the standard voltage 
for the head end system by this association, this voltage has 
been recommended by the train lighting committee of the 
M. C. B. Association, and will undoubtedly be adopted this year 
by that association, it is hoped that the use of the 110-volt sys- 
tems now in operation will soon be discontinued. 

For through service the conditions favorable for the use of 
the head end system are large trains making long runs (at least 
ten hours) where the operating conditions and make up of 
the trains are such that the train, instead of the car, is the oper- 
ating unit. 

Turbine generator sets are recommended, and for through 
service should be located in the baggage car. The number of 
sets of batteries used depends on local conditions, but sufficient 
capacity should be provided to carry the lighting load until the 
nearest division point is reached, where repairs can be made, or 
the car may be replaced, in case of disablement of the generating 
equipment or the turbine car. The batteries should be so dis- 
tributed that auxiliary light will not be needed while trains are 
being switched, or for cars dropped or picked up en route which 
are open to passengers while not connected to the train. The 
head end system of train lighting has been in use a sufficient 
fength of time to demonstrate its reliability with proper equip- 
ment and methods of operation. The use of auxiliary lighting, 
other than electricity, is therefore not recommended, and only 
when the system is so operated that this can be done does the 
committee consider it on an equitable basis for fair comparison 
with the other systems of electric lighting. 

Both rubber hose and metallic connections are used for the 
high pressure steam service between the locomotives and turbine 
cars. Data available is insufficient to determine definitely the 
_ relative reliability and cost of maintenance of the two kinds. 
Railways which have used both recommend the all-metallic con- 
nection as being more reliable and economical, though the re- 
sults obtained with its use are not entirely satisfactory. The 
use of position locks on the couplers of the steam connections is 
recommended. There seems to be considerable room for de- 
velopment of an automatic coupler lock which will be simple 
and reliable. 

The charging of batteries en route, as far as possible, is 
recommended. To insure batteries being kept in proper condi- 
tion, gravity readings should be taken in connection with voltage 
readings at terminal stations and accurate records kept of their 
performance. With the head end system, especially where the 
charging of the batteries is dependent largely upon the judgment 
of the operators, the use of ampere hour meters, registering both 
charge and discharge, is strongly recommended. The ampere 
hour meter gives not only a ready indication of the condition 
of the battery, but provides accurate means for determining the 
amount of charge necessary. 

Where tungsten lamps are used, and where it is necessary to 
do considerable charging of the batteries during the lighting 
hours, the use of lamp voltage regulators on each car is recom- 
mended. The regulators automatically maintain a constant 
lamp voltage, regardless of the train line or battery voltage, and 
at the same time do not require any changes in the connection 
of the standard three wire return loop train line, thus retaining 
the advantages of this system. The experience of a road which 
has used regulators in connection with its head end system 
for nearly a year and a half, has shown that the additional cost 
has been fully justified by the increase which was obtained in the 
lamp life. 

The use of train electricians versus baggagemen to operate 
the lighting equipment is a question affected greatly by local 
conditions. Where a large number of batteries per train are 
required, or where the train make up of cars supplied with 
batteries varies considerably during the trip, requiring close at- 
tention to the operation of the equipment to keep the batteries 
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in proper shape, the use of train electricians is recommended 
as the best practice. Where baggdgemen are used to operate the 
lighting equipment it is essential that they be trained to hand 
this class of work competently and that, as far as their work is 
concerned with the operation of the lighting equipment, they 
should come directly under the jurisdiction of the departmen: 
responsible for the train lighting service. 

Axle Lighting—During the past year several chain drive: 
have been in practical operation and the committee have been 
informed that the chain drive has proved itself worthy of con- 
sideration. The cost of application, including axle and generator 
sprockets, is about $50 per car as compared with a cost of $28 
for pulleys and the best quality of belting. Where belts are use: 
it is best to apply as long a belt as possible, thus permitting 
the ends to be trimmed from time to time, and affording a more 
secure fastening for the belt clamp where both ends meet. The 
proper belt tension has not been given due consideration by 
many; as a result the cost per car month is nearly three times 
as great on some roads as on others. The generator pulley 
should be as large in diameter as possible. A belt operating 
over a 12-in. pulley will give nearly 100 per cent. longer life 
than one operating over a pulley 8 in. in diameter. 

Under normal conditions the cutting in speed should be 25 
per cent. of the maximum train speed. No generators are built 
that can be properly regulated or controlled through a ratio 
greater than one to four. There are many advantages to be 
gained by operating the armatures at a minimum number of 
revolutions per minute. The belt speed is reduced, there is 
better commutation, less wear on brushes and bearings and 
there is less liability of hot boxes. During the past year the 
majority of the generators have been attached to the truck by 
the “four point” suspension, the design of which, however, can 
be improved to prevent the lateral movement of the generator 
and its support due to the movement of the truck in going over 
a curve or switch. 

Fuses.—Engineers engaged in electric train lighting work, all 
report unsatisfactory service from the N. E..C. standard enclosed 
fuses, and with one exception do not favor its use. Troubles 
which have been experienced with this type of fuses are: Failure 
to indicate when blown; blowing at current values other than 
their normal ratings, both above and below; and open circuiting. 
Most of the engineers favor either the open link type of fuse 
or some special modification of that type. The committee recom- 
mends that the association through a proper committee, investi- 
gate this question during the coming year for the purpose of 
developing a suitable type of fuse which will meet the require- 
ments of car lighting service. It is recommended that the fuse 
be of such design that it can be used in the same fuse holders 
as the N. E. C. standard enclosed cartridge fuses of the same 
capacities. 

The committee was composed of A. McGary, chairman; W. C. 
Kershaw, E. A. Van Buskirk, L. S. Billew, D. J. Cartwright. 





The Superior Committee on Railways at St. Petersburg, Rus- 
sia, has expressed the desire that as the government cannot find 
the necessary funds to build the numerous desirable light rail- 
ways for local development throughout the empire, private per- 
sons and local authorities should be invited to co-operate. 
Local authorities and others have been invited to suggest routes, 
and the response from the district of Karkhoff alone includes 
67 more or less carefully considered projects, most of them 
without solid financial backing, but supported by bold traffic 
estimates. The committee has asked these promoters whether 
they are prepared to guarantee the traffic, and in case of deficit 
on traffic account, to pay the difference between their estimates 
and the amounts realized. A company is now being organized 
to build light railways and lease them out to local councils, etc. 
The promoters have in view particularly for the moment the 
following lines: Korotcha-Prokorovka, Novo-Siorgisk-Brailov- 
ska, and Starobielsk-Swatoff. 
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THE LONG AND SHORT HAUL INJUNCTION. 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe vs. U. S. of A. Opinion by 
Judge Mack: 


These cases involve the constitutionality and interpretation of 
section 4 of the act to regulate commerce of February 4, 1887, as 
amended June 18, 1910 (36 Stat., 539), and the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission thereunder. 

At the time of the amendment a number of complaints of un- 
reasonable and unjustly prejudicial rates filed by commercial 
bodies of the so-called intermountain cities, such as Spokane, 
Washington; Reno, Nevada; and Phoenix, Arizona, were pending 
before the commission. Similar complaints had been filed and 
partial adjustments thereof made at various times, beginning with 
the year 1892. Because of the amendment, the commission re- 
frained from finally determining the commodity rates to which 
these cities were entitled on west-bound traffic, believing that 
orders made under applications for relief, as provided in section 
4, would obviate the necessity therefor. 

Applications were duly filed in a form prescribed by the com- 
mission, which required carriers to state that the rate to the inter- 
mediate points should not be more than a certain number of cents 
per 100 Ibs. per ton, per car, or per package, in excess of the 
rates to the farther point, in and by which applications the car- 
riers asked to be allowed to maintain the Pacific coast terminal 
rates then in force, lower than the rates to intermediate points 
fixed by specified tariffs on file with the commission. After a full 
hearing and investigation two reports and orders were made. .. . 

The first order provided that for the purposes of the disposi- 
tion of the applications the United States should be divided into 
five zones (being the same as those specified in a Transcontinental 
Tariff on file). 

The order then proceeded . . . [to deny authority to main- 
tain higher commodity rates from points in Zone No. 1 to inter- 
mediate points than to Pacific coast terminals, and to allow com- 
modity rates from all points in zones numbered 2, 3, and 4, to 
points intermediate to Pacific coast terminals that are higher to 
intermediate points than to Pacific coast terminals, and to fix the 
relation of these rates.] 

The second order is similar in all respects except that it refers 
only to Spokane and certain other intermountain cities, and ex- 
pressly provides that the carriers shall comply therewith for a 
period of not less than two years. 

The two suits brought in this court to enjoin the enforcement 
of these orders, respectively, were heard together. The same 
questions are presented in each of them. 

First: We agree with the commission that section 4 of the act 
to regulate commerce as amended June 18, 1910, is constitutional. 
The commission concedes, and we concur therein, that if the first 
proviso in this section is to be literally construed and if, under 
such construction, no limit has been imposed upon and no stand- 
ard given to guide the exercise of the commission’s discretion in 
granting authority to depart from the rule forbidding a lesser 
rate for the long than for the short haul in the same direction 
and over the same line or route, the proviso would be unconsti- 
tutional as an unlawful delegation of legislative power. We con- 
cur, too, in the commission’s view that if the proviso were for 
this reason illegal the entire section would thereby be nullified, 
inasmuch as both the context and the history of the act demon- 
strate that the proviso is an integral part of the section, and that 
a hard and fast rule absolutely prohibiting such a lesser rate 
would not have been enacted. 

To determine, however, the true meaning of the proviso, the 
entire act must be examined. In the light of the other sections, 
and of the legislative and judicial history of the long and short 
haul clause, we are of the opinion that the guide to the exercise 
of the commission’s discretion is to be found in the other sections 
of the act, thereby making the discretion to exempt carriers from 
the prohibition in fact not unlimited, and imposing upon the com- 
mission not merely the right but also the duty to grant such 
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exemption whenever, on investigation, it shall find that no vio- 
lation of any section of the act would thereby be involved. 

If, therefore, the proposed rate, lower for the long than for 
the short haul, violates no provision of the fact, and if, in 
particular, it neither tends to produce an unreasonable rate 
for the short haul nor operates unduly to prejudice the short- 
haul point and unduly to prefer the long-haul point, it is the 
duty of the commission to grant exemption from the hard and 
fast rule laid down in the first clause of section 4. 

Second. The orders sought to be enjoined do not establish 
absolute rates for either the long or short haul or prescribe the 
extent, in dollars and cents, that the short-haul rate may ex- 
ceed the present or some definitely fixed long-haul rate, but 
they do establish a relation between any long-haul rate that 
the carrier may put into effect and the short-haul rate, de- 
termining that from zone one the western short-haul rate shalt 
not exceed the long-haul rate, and that from zones two, three, 
and four, the short-haul shall not exceed the long-haul rate 
by more than 7 per cent., 15 per cent., and 25 per cent. respec- 
tively. 

The commission found specifically that the Pacific coast rates 
from part of this eastern territory were forced by water com- 
petition, and that the rates from other parts were forced by 
market competition; for example, that the railroads based the 
New York-Seattle rate on the ocean competition and that they 
granted the same rate from St. Paul to Seattle in order to 
enable St. Paul to compete with New York in the Seattle 
market. 

Under the fourth section as originally framed, it was decided 
(E. T., etc., Ry. Co. v. I. C. C., 181 U. S., 1, and cases cited 
therein) that carriers might, in the first instance and without 
application to the commission, ‘make the rate less for the long 
than for the short haul, if, in fact, the circumstances and con- 
ditions were not substantially similar, taking their chances on 
a subsequent determination by a court that they had erred in 
so doing and had thereby violated the law. They could, how- 
ever, and in many instances did, apply to the commission for 
the authority. After the section was construed as not requir- 
ing such an application in the first instance, the carriers, it was: 
often charged, abused their privilege by making the rate for 
the long haul less than for the short haul, although the cir- 
cumstances and conditions were substantially similar; this 
charge was, in any event, one of the causes that led to the 
amendment of the section whereby the clause “under substan- 
tially similar circumstances and conditions’ was eliminated 
therefrom. The practical change thereby produced in section 
4 was to compel the carriers to make application to the com- 
mission if they desired to continue this practice. 

The violation of the long and short haul rule is, however, 
only one instance—a most striking and irritating one, it is 
true—of the preference and prejudice which, when undue, is 
prohibited by section 3. Any violation of the original fourth 
section would necessarily involve a violation of the third sec- 
tion and, e converso, if the lesser rate for the long haul than 
for the short were not in violation of the third section it 
could not be in violation of the original fourth section. In 
E, T., etc., Ry. Co. v. I. C. C., supra, the court held that when it 
is established that the rates charged to the shorter distance 
point are just and reasonable in and of themselves, and that 
the lesser rate for the longer haul is not wholly unremunerative 
and has been forced upon the carriers by competition at the 
longer distance point, it must result that a discrimination spring- 
ing alone from a disparity in rates can not be held to be, in 
legal effect, the voluntary act of the carriers, and that therefore 
the provisions of the third section will not apply. The pro- 
hibition of the third section, it was said, is directed against 
undue preference arising from the voluntary and wrongful act 
of the carriers, and does not relate to acts the result of’ con- 
ditions wholly beyond the control of such carriers; the lesser 
rate for the long haul could not produce an unjust preference 
under the third section when the competitive conditions at 
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the longer distance point which had caused the lesser rate 
would produce the same preference, even though the carrier 
were forbidden to meet the competition. For example, as 
Seattle can get its supplies from New York by water, and 
Spokane, because of its location, can not do so, Seattle can 
not be said to be unduly favored merely because the rail car- 
rier, in order to meet the water competition, charges a lesser 
rate from New York to Seattle through Spokane than from 
New York to Spokane, provided the Spokane rate is reason- 
able per se and the Seattle rate not unremunerative. And so, 
too, if the St. Paul-Seattle rate is reduced to a point less than 
reasonable per se although not unremunerative, to meet the 
New York-Seattle rate in order to enable the St. Paul mer- 
chants to compete with New York merchants at Seattle, 
Spokane could not complain merely because this rate is made 
less than the St. Paul-Spokane rate. In each of these cases 
Spokane is not unduly prejudiced, because if the lower rail 
rate to Seattle were forbidden Seattle would nevertheless, 
by reason of its location, be able to secure its supplies by 
water, and would therefore in the nature of things have the ad- 
vantage over Spokane. 

While the primary question in the E. T., etc., Ry. Co. case, 
supra, was as to the right of the carriers, in the first instance 
and without application to the commission, to make lesser 
rates for the long than for the short haul, inasmuch as the 
original complaint charged a violation of both the third and 
the fourth sections, the court necessarily considered section 3, 
and held that it could not be violated by making a lesser charge 
for the long than for the short haul, if the long-haul rate was 
forced by competition and was not unremunerative. 

This construction of section 3 was not dependent upon the 
clause in section 4 which, by the amendment of 1910, has been 
stricken out. It was based upon the language of section 3 it- 
self, which forbade not any preference but only an undue pref- 
erence, and upon the determination that, in the nature of 
things, there could be nothing undue in a preference which 
caused by the natural geographical situation, and which 
would continue even if there were no railway carriage. The 
amendment to section 4, therefore, has not changed the con- 
struction of section 3, and it follows that no unjust prejudice 
to Spokane and other interior points can now be predicted 
merely on the fact that the rate from any of the eastern ter- 
ritory is less to the Pacific coast terminals than to the inter- 
mediate points. 

The commission also found, however, that the present Pacific 
coast rates from zone one had not been proven by the carriers, 
upon whom the burden was laid, to be less than reasonable 
per se. Assuming that they were fully reasonable per se, the 
commission would have the power to refuse exemption from 
the long and short haul requirement, for under these circum- 
stances any higher rates to intermediate points could be con- 
demned as unreasonable and thus in violation of section 1 of 
the act. 

But the order of the commission as to this territory is not 
limited to a denial of the applications in the form in which they 
were presented, that is, to a denial of the maintenance of the then 
prevailing rates to the coast concurrently with higher rates to the 
interior points. It forbids the carrier to maintain any coast rate 
lower than the contemporaneous intermediate rate from these 
points. In other words, if the carrier from St. Paul in order to 
meet new water competition from New York should reduce the 
St. Paul-Seattle rate to a point less than at present and less than 
a rate reasonable per sc, but nevertheless somewhat remunerative, 
it would be compelled, under this order, to grant the same rate 
to the interior point, even though, under these circumstances, a 
feasonable rate to the interior point higher than the unreasonably 
low rate to the coast point forced upon the carrier by such market 
competition under penalty of losing the business would not be in 
violation of section 1 or of any other provision of the act. 

This is likewise true of the order as to rates from the other 
It is not based upon the current coast rates. It deter- 
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zones. 
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mines the relation of the short-haul rates to any coast rates that 
might be established by the carriers. It makes illegal a rate from 
Chicago to Spokane more than 7 per cent. higher than an un- 
reasonably low but remunerative Chicago-Seattle rate forced b) 
competition, even though the Chicago-Spokane rate be reasonable 
per se and not in violation of any provision of the act. 


Is the commission empowered to make such an order? It is 
urged that even if it must grant an application for relief, when 
the lower long-haul rate involves no violation of the act, never- 
theless it may determine the extent of the exemption and there- 
fore it may fix the relation of rates. 


But to sustain the constitutionality of the proviso in section 4 
it must be read as imposing the duty on the commission not only 
to grant exemption from the hard and fast rule when thereby no 
section of the act is violated, but also to grant such exemption 
to the extent that no section of the act is thereby violated; that 
is, the carrier is entitled under the act to be granted authority 
to charge as much less as it please for the long haul than for the 
short haul, provided the commission shall first determine that it 
does not thereby violate any other provision of the law. In 
granting authority to make an absolute long-haul rate lower than 
some short-haul rate, the commission would have the power and 
the duty to prevent a violation of section 1 and, by virtue of its 
authority to determine reasonable rates, to fix the short-haul rate. 


Doubtless the commission could, moreover, in order to prevent 
a violation of section 3, make relative rates in so far as this might 
be necessary to prevent an undue preference. For while, under 
the decision in E. T., etc., Ry. Co. v. I. C. C., supra, undue prefer- 
ence could not be predicated merely on the fact that the rate was 
less for the long than for the short haul, when the former was 
forced by water, market, or any kind of competition, it might be 
predicated thereon if the short-haul rate were not likewise based 
upon the same competition in so far as and to the extent that it 
ought fairly to be influenced thereby. 


But neither the equality of rates on shipments from zone 1 
nor the relation between the rates on shipments from the other 
zones, as fixed in the order of the commission, can be sustained 
upon any such considerations. In so far as the commission at- 
tempts thus to determine the relation of the long and short haul 
rates, irrespective of absolute rates, it goes beyond any authority 
that has been vested in it, for it is not in the power of the com- 
mission to say that 100 per cent., 107 per cent., or any given 
percentage of an unknown less than reasonable rate to the coast 
is necessarily a maximum reasonable and _ non-discriminatory 
rate from the same point of origin to an interior point. 

The practical effect of the commission’s order is either to com- 
pel a blanket rate from the entire east to the entire west, or to 
prevent the carriers from getting all the business which they 
now secure without loss by making rates which enable mer- 
chants to meet market competition. For example, if the forced 
New York-Seattle rate is $1, the St. Paul-Seattle rate can not 
be made higher by the St. Paul carrier, unless it gives up the 
benefit of business which market competition at Seattle might 
bring to it. As long as it charges no one else an unreasonable 
rate, and as long as it does not carry under cost, it is entitled 
to grant St. Paul the market competitive rate of $1. Under 
the order, its rate to Spokane in that event could not exceed 
$1, while the New York carrier could charge $1.25. The latter, 
however, would also have the right to enable New York to meet 
St. Paul competition in Spokane. To do this it would have to 
reduce the New York-Spokane rate to $1. The result would be 
either to compel a blanket rate from all points east of St. Paul 
to all competitive points west of St. Paul or to force the car- 
riers to give up some business which could be carried without 
loss to themselves or damage to anyone else. The commission’s 
order, moreover, does not even secure to Spokane the market 
competition of St. Paul and New York, since it empowers the 
railways to charge a higher rate from New York, which might 
exclude New York from the Spokane market. 

In a word, unless some through business is given up, the ei- 
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fect of the orders would be to put Spokane and other interior 
points on an equality with Seattle and other Pacific coast 
points, at least from zone one,—a position to which they would 
not be entitled under all circumstances in view of their relative 
locations, the former four hundred miles more or less in the 
interior, the latter on the coast. 


It follows that the motions to dismiss the petitions must be 
denied and that writs to enjoin the enforcement of the orders, 
pending the final determination of the cases, must be issued. 
And it is so ordered. 


Judge Archibald, concurring : 


It is conceded that if the right to approve or disapprove of 
an application by a carrier to charge more for a shorter than 
for a longer haul is left by the fourth section of the interstate 
commerce act, as it is at present amended, to the uncontrolled 
discretion of the commission, the section is invalid; also, that 
the proviso taken as it reads in terms confers such unlimited dis- 
cretion; and that the section is only therefore to be saved in case 
a guide is found in other provisions of the statute. 


Undoubtedly the statute is to be taken as a whole and the dif- 
ferent sections read together, but I fail to see how this helps 
out the matter. By the first section it is prescribed that all 
charges for any service rendered or to be rendered by carriers 
subject to the act in the transportation of passengers or prop- 
erty shall be just and reasonable, and every unjust and unreason- 
able charge is prohibited and declared unlawful. This does no 
more than enact the common into the federal law, and neither 
adds to’ nor detracts from the rights of such carriers, except as 
it inferentially recognizes their right to a just and properly 
remunerative rate, in prohibiting an unjust and unreasonable 
one. But how does this assist the commission in any given case 
whether to enforce or relieve the carrier from the greater short 
than long haul charge prohibited by the first part of the section 
in question, or what direction or guide to that end does it 
afford? No doubt it insures to the carrier that the short-haul 
charge shall be reasonably remunerative where it has not been 
voluntarily abandoned, although the commission in the order 
made has entirely disregarded this. But that is only half of the 
problem to be solved, if, indeed, it is that much. The point is 
that it affords no guide in determining when a disparity between 
the short and the long haul shall be permissible, which is the 
question which in each case is to be decided by the commission. 
3ut it is further said that at this juncture the third section 
comes in, and authorizes a less charge for a long than for a 
short haul, provided an undue or unreasonable preference or 
advantage does not result to any person or locality over any 
other. But this provision of the statute is not permissive, but 
prohibitive. It forbids in brief any undue discrimination, as the 
first forbids unjust or unreasonable rates, or the fourth the 
particular kind of discrimination against which it is leveled. It 
may be, correlatively or by inference, that a right to discrim- 
inate is recognized when it can be done without injustice or 
prejudice. But how again does this afford a guide to the com- 
mission in determining when a greater short than long haul 
charge shall be sanctioned? The fourth section in express terms 
declares that except as extenuated by the action of the commis- 
sion a greater short than long haul charge is per se a discrim- 
ination and advantage which is unjust and undue, and not to be 
tolerated. And how is it possible, then, to say that a prohibi- 
tion against what is undue furnishes a guide or rule in deter- 
mining when it shall result that, that which so on its face is to 
be regarded as undue shall no longer be so? There shall be no 
undue discrimination, says the third section. A greater short 
than long haul charge is an undue discrimination, says the fourth. 
\t what, then, do you arrive by combining the one with the 
other? Or where is here to be found the criterion or standard, 


which is to enable the commission to say when and under what 
circumstances that which it is bound otherwise to say is an un- 
just and undue preference or advantage of one locality over 
another is not so? 


All the guide there is, is its say-so. But if 
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it rests merely on that the enactment is confessedly void, and 
the action of the commission has nothing to sustain it. And 
that is the only conclusion which I can reach with regard to it. 
It is held good by the court for the reasons given by the commis- 
sion, but to this I can not agree, and feel compelled in conse- 
quence to give expression to the views which I entertain to the 
contrary. There are at least such grave doubts with regard to 
the validity of the section that the question might well be passed 
by at this time, there being other grounds upon which the inva- 
lidity of the action of the commission may be rested. 

For there can be no reasonable doubt that, assuming that the 
fourth section is valid, the orders of the’ commission go far 
beyond the power conferred by it. The authority given by the 
proviso is upon application of the carrier in special cases after 
investigation to permit the charging of less for longer than for 
shorter distances, the commission having the right from time to 
time to prescribe the extent to which the carrier may be relieved 
from the absolute prohibition against this, which is otherwise 
imposed upon it. There must thus in each instance be an appli- 
cation by a carrier, and a special case which entitles the carrier 
to relief—whatever that may mean—must be set up and made 
out. And this fixes the limits of the commission’s authority. 
Its duty is to investigate what is so brought before it, and, if a 
case warranting it appears, to approve the application; or if not, 
to refuse it. The commission can not go on if it does not ap- 
prove and make rates, or lay down rules by which they shall be 
made, upon its own initiative. The carrier in making applica- 
tion for approval does not submit or subject itself to any such 
exaction. The right to inaugurate to this extent still remains 
with the carrier the same as before the amendment. The author- 
ity assumed by the commission here is not to be implied from the 
right to prescribe the extent to which from time to time the 
carrier may be relieved, in the words of the statute. This refers 
to the special case in each instance which the carrier is required 
to make out in order to get the approval of the commission, 
and is necessarily confined to it. In this respect the phrase- 
ology of the section is not changed, and it never by any previous 
construction was carried outside of this, nor is there anything 
now which requires it. It may be that the applications made 
by the carriers here for the approval of existing long and short 
haul tariffs, blanketing the country, went beyond the statute. 
But if that was the case, the proper course to pursue was to 
throw them out upon that ground. The mere fact that they 
were in this form gave the commission no authority to go on 
and prescribe rates by the wholesale. The orders in controversy 
extend to the entire continent from east to west, saving only a 
comparatively small section in the southeast, which is reserved 
for subsequent consideration. This can not by the broadest con- 
struction of the law be brought within it. By no device can the 
whole United States be made a “special case” nor can the 
commission upon any just conception of its powers, lay down 
a hard and fast rule which shall apply to every long and 
short haul case wherever originating or whatever its des- 
tination from east to west across the country. Nor is this saved 
by the establishment of zones with varying percentages. As 
pointed out in the opinion of the court, this entirely disregards 
the right of the carriers to have considered what in each in- 
stance is a reasonable rate between points involved. It also 
overrides the established right of the carriers to make a less 
than reasonable rate to and from competitive points from what- 
ever cause that competition arises. And it is an attempt to 
overcome the advantages possessed by coast over inland cities 
in the face of what nature has provided. All this is fully dis- 
cussed in the opinion of the court, in which I fully concur, and 
to which I can add nothing of consequence. For these reasons, 
without regard to any others, the orders of the commission were 
clearly invalid, and an injunction against them is properly to be 
granted, the motion to dismiss being necessarily overruled as 
the consequence. But I can not see my way to go beyond this 
and declare the fourth section valid, on which, if anything is to 
be said, my opinion is to the contrary. 











AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION. 





The fall session of the American Railway Association was 
held at the Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Wednesday, November 15. 
There were present 175 members, represented by 182 delegates. 
The executive committee reported that the membership now com- 
prises 348 members, operating 256,676 miles, an increase of 303 
miles. The associate membership now comprises 99 members, 
operating 5,084 miles; increases of 15 members and 523 miles. 

The executive committee has appointed a standing auditing 
committee for the ensuing two years, or until its members’ suc- 
cessors are elected, consisting of the following: J. A. Taylor, 
controller, Central of New Jersey; C. P. Crawford, controller, 
Erie, and J. W. Orr, assistant to controller, Pennsylvania Lines 
West. B. F. Bush, president of the Missouri Pacific, has been 
elected a member of the executive committee to fill a vacancy. 


The committee on transportation submitted several questions 
and answers concerning practice under the standard form of 
detour agreement, which were duly approved by the association. 
The committee said that it has under consideration a general 
revision of the Standard Code of Train Rules, and in that con- 
nection said that it desires the views and criticisms of the mem- 
bers of the association respecting the present code. It also re- 
ported that under date of July 28, 1911, a circular letter was 
issued to the members of the association, requesting three copies 
of the train rules on their respective roads. Replies thereto have 
been received from 329 memberships and 67 associate members. 
Arrangements have been made by the committee to obtain a com- 
plete compilation of this information, showing the railways 
which have adopted the Standard Code and any and all modifica- 
tions thereto now in effect on the various roads members of 
the association. 

A progress report was presented by the committee on Mainte- 
nance. It is said that, as mentioned in its report of Aprii 18, 1911, the 
sub-committee on Standard Dimensions of Box Cars and Stand- 
ard Clearances issued a circular, No. 1022, dated June 14, 1910, 
asking for information necessary to be obtained in dealing with 
right-of-way clearances. It also issued a second circular, No. 
1118, asking for information as to the maximum dimensions of 
box cars. The two circulars were addressed to 344 members and 
84 associate members. Replies to Circular No. 1022 have so far 
been received from 269 members and 33 associate members, and 
to Circular No. 1118, from 240 members and 16 associate mem- 
bers. The number of roads from which replies have not been 
received are of sufficient mileage and equipment to warrant the 
committee delaying the ultimate report, as additional replies are 
being received from time to time. It also reported that E. C. 
Carter, chief engineer, Chicago & North Western, has been 
elected chairman of the committee. The committee included in 
its report a summary of replies received to Circular No. 1120, 
showing the number of freight cars fitted with air brakes and 
engines equipped with power brakes in use as of July 1, 1911, as 
follows: 


Number of members reporting..............-.e206- 353 
Qe ee eS TT Terre eee 2,341,008 
ee Tey Pre ee re Te ETT To eT 2,325,749 
Ee MEG ck sas sds kes acke ce 5600 bs 40 5 Eh RSS SS ES e 5,259 
TN. oC ates pcivws abe es pbb see wake & 63,705 
Equipped with power brakes. .......csccsssecsscecs 63,659 
le Se TONE os cad us wa eka e SKS KRSEEDSO SESE OHSS 10 
New equipment other than passenger under contract 
or construction— 

Freight cars to be fitted with air brakes.......... 26,788 
Freight cars not to be fitted with air brakes...... 

Engines to be equipped with power brakes........ 1,037 
Engines not to be equipped with power brakes.... 0 


The committee on Relations between Railroads presented sev- 
eral amendments to the car service rules, which were approved 
by the association. On its recommendation; the association 
adopted the following resolution: “Resolved, That the railway 
companies be requested to designate to the Official Railway 
Equipment Register the names of the proper officers to whom 
reports should be addressed containing information relating to 
the old and new weights of cars re-stenciled on foreign lines 
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under the provisions of car service rule 11, in order that this 
information may be published therein.” The committee included 
in its report interesting statistics representing freight car per- 
formance and car surpluses and shortages. The committee also 
submitted a compilation which was made under its direction 
respecting freight cars owned, cost and maintenance for the year 
ending December 31, 1910. 

The committee on Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles reported the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s regulations for the transportation of dangerous 
articles other than explosives, effective October 1, 1911. It also 
submitted the proposed amendment to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s regulations for the transportation of explosives, 
which are to be promulgated by the commission at a later date. 

The committee on Electrical Working reported that the com- 
mittee’s work has been in endeavoring to establish a standard 
location for the electrical connections between electrically oper- 
ated cars and standards for overhead crossings of electrical light 
and power lines. The various sub-committees considering these 
subjects have done considerable work, but were not able to pre- 
sent final reports. The committee therefore reported progress 
on the work which it has in hand. 

The Grand Trunk, the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
and the St. Louis & San Francisco were elected members of the 
committee on the Safe Transportation of Explosives and Other 
Dangerous Articles. The Illinois Central and the Long Island 
were elected members of the committee on Electrical Working. 
J. M. Gruber, general manager, Great Northern, and C. W. 
Kouns, general manager, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, were 
elected members of the committee on Nominations. The asso- 
ciation decided to hold its next meeting in New York City on 
May 15, 1912. 

The railways supporting the Special Committee on Relations 
of Railway Operation to Legislation met just before the Ameri- 
can Railway Association and confirmed the nomination of the 
following members of the committee for the ensuing year: W. J. 
Jackson, vice-president and general manager, C. & E. L., chair- 
man; F. O. Melcher, vice-president, Rock Island Lines; J. C. 
Stuart, vice-president, Erie; C. A. Wichersham, president and 
general manager, Atlanta & West Point. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 





The legislature of the state of Sao Paulo, Brazil, has author- 
ized the construction of a line between Itiacy and Campinas. 
This line will connect all the lines of 3 ft. gage of the states of 
Minas Geraes, Sao Paulo, Goyaz, Matto, Grosso, Parana, Rio 
de Janeiro and Espirito Santo with Rio Grande do Sul and the 
republics of the River Plata and Paraguay on the southern 
frontier. 


The Peruvian Corporation, which controls about 65 per cent. 
of the Peruvian railways, acquired in July, 1910, the exceedingly 
important Guaqui La Paz Railway, running from the southern 
extremity of Lake Titicaca to La Paz, Bolivia, and forming a 
connection with the Southern Railway of Peru by lake steamers. 
The corporation previously operated this road under lease, and 
the ownership now greatly strengthens its hold upon the Bolivian 
trade in competition with Chilean railways from Arica and 
Antofagasta, Chile, to La Paz. This corporation has been 
granted the right to make studies of the Bay of Matarani in 
southern Peru, with a view to submitting plans for the construc- 
tion of a harbor, port and railway as a water terminal of the 
Southern Railway to Arequipa and La Paz. The Peruvian Cor- 
poration has also undertaken to carry out for the government’s 
account a survey from the Cuzco extension of the Southern Rail- 
way to the navigable waters of the Madre de Dios river. Under 
the contract the corporation has for three years after the com- 
pletion of the survey the preferential right to construct.a railway 
with a federal guaranty of interest on the capital employed and a 
grant of about 7,910 acres per mile of line constructed. 
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FLEXIBLE METALLIC ROOF FOR BOX CARS. 





A flexible metallic roof has been designed for use on either 
wooden or steel box cars by the Franklin Railway Supply Com- 
pany, New York, the idea being to provide a roof more flexible 
than wood, and one that will have a longer life. It is construct- 
ed of metal throughout, and the various members of the roof 
and frame interlock in such a manner as to, prevent them from 
shifting. The supporting frame is not only of sufficient strength 
to carry the roof, but also to tie the sides and ends of the car 
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galvanized, and since the air can freely circulate through the 
ridge pole and carlines, excessive corrosion is not liable to take 
place. Furthermore, any foul or moisture ladened air which 
may accumulate in the car may escape to the outside atmosphere 
through the openings at the sides of the ridge pole and purlins 
where they enter the carlines. The roof may be applied by the 
usual laborers generally employed on this class of work. If the 
ridge pole, purlins or carlines become distorted through wreck 
or fire, they can usually be straightened and used again, and if 
they should be distorted beyond reclaiming, the salvage will 
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General Arrangement of Flexible Metallic Roof for Box Cars. 


together. The use of steel throughout reduces the fire hazard 
and provides a more substantial and permanent construction. 
The roof sheets are given ample flexibility independent of the 
joint, and are surrounded by troughs or gutters formed by the 
U section ridge pole and carlines. Caps cover the gaps between 
tlle sheets, and any water which may enter under the caps and 
work its way up and over the turned-up edges of the roofing 
- sheets falls into the troughs and is carried to the sides or the 
euds of the car by gravity. For this purpose the carlines extend 
through the side plates and the ridge pole through the end plates. 
As all of the parts which are exposed to the atmosphere are 








amount to something, whereas if they were of wood they would 
either be shattered or burned. The total weight of the roof is 
approximately 2,500 Ibs. 

The roofing sheets rest directly on the side and end plates, the 
steel carlines, the steel purlins and the steel ridge pole. They 
are made from 1-16 in. galvanized steel plates. The edges of 
the sheet, which are adjacent to the carlines and ridge pole, have 
upturned and then downturned edges extending slightly below 
the top face of the carlines and ridge pole. The edges of the 
sheets at the sides and the ends of the car are turned down over 
the side and end plates. They have large radii at the bends, and 
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the lower ends of the sheets are flared out to lap over the top 
edges of the fascia boards. The sheets are secured at the eaves 
and the ends of the car by square-necked collar bolts which pass 
through the downturned flanges and the sides and end plates of 
the car. These bolts are provided with collars to prevent any 
water following the bolts through the side plates and into the 
The rcofing sheets are held down at the carlines and ridge 
The running board saddles are 


car. 
pole, hut are not rigidly secured. 
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carlines; thus the entire weight of the saddles, running boards 
and any weight passing over them is taken directly by the car- 
lines, and as the saddles are placed at a fixed distance above thie 
carlines, the roofing sheets cannot become bound or pinched. 
The saddles are provided with pockets for receiving the ends of 
the carline and the ridge caps. A web extending down from 
the underside of the saddles at the center engages with the top 
edges of the ridge pole, thereby holding the pole in place in the 
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Details of Flexible Metallic Roof for Box Cars. 


made of malleable iron and are arranged for three 6-in. boards, 
which are fastened to the saddle by carriage bolts. To keep the 
boards in line the top horizontal member is provided with project- 
ing lugs at the ends and between the boards. Small corner pro- 
jections are also used which enter the boards at their edges, thus 
preventing them from shifting endwise. Two lugs provided with 
holes near their ends extend from the under side of the saddles. 
Horizontal bolts pass through these holes and the walls of the 








carlines. If desired, running board saddles can be provided with 
wooden blocks so that the boards may be attached by wood 
screws. 

Malleable iron hoods are placed at the ends of the carlines 
and prevent the entrance of dirt and cinders, but they are alsc 
arranged to allow the water to flow from the trough of the car- 
lines. The carline hoods are also arranged so as to hold the 
carline caps in place at the eaves of the car. The hoods are at 
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tached by the same two horizontal bolts which are used for fast- 
ening the carlines, thereby making a metal to metal connection. 
There are malleable iron hoods at the ends of the ridge pole to 
prevent the entrance of cinders or other foreign matter, but they 
are designed so as to permit the flow of water from the trough 
of the ridge pole. The ridge pole hoods are arranged to hold the 
ridge caps in place at the ends of the car. The hoods are at- 
tached by the same two horizontal bolts which are used for fast- 
ening the ridge pole. The carline and ridge caps are made from 
1-16 in. galvanized steel plates pressed to the required shape. 
They are fastened by their outer ends being fitted into pockets in 
the carline hoods, and their inside ends into pockets in the run- 
ning board saddles. Ample clearance is provided between the 
caps and the upturned edges of the roofing sheets in order to 
take care of the movement of the sheets. The intermediate ridge 
caps are secured by their ends fitting into pockets in the running 
board saddles. The end caps are fastened by their outer ends 
fitting into pockets in the malleable iron ridge pole hoods, and 
their inside ends into pockets in the running board saddles. 
Sufficient space is allowed between the caps and the turned-up 
edges of the roofing sheets to provide for the necessary move- 
ment of the roofing sheets. 

The carlines are of pressed steel and have a U-shape section. 
They extend through the side plates, the plates being gained to 
receive them, which places the top edges of the carlines on the 
same plane as the side plates. The ends of the carlines are 
turned down, and the carlines are fastened by two horizontal 
square-necked collar bolts passing through this turned-down 
portion and the side plates of the car. The same bolts which 
are used for attaching the carlines are also used for securing the 
roofing sheets and the carline hoods at these points. The carlines 
taper from the ridge pole to the side plates, and the top edges are 
depressed to receive the ridge pole and the purlins. They are 
attached to the side plates so as to give the minimum fascia width, 
thus providing the maximum car clearance at the eaves. The 
fascia boards project beyond the ends of the carlines and the 
carline hoods, thereby protecting them from being raked by pro- 
jecting obstacles. The ridge pole and the purlins are rolled steel 
bars and are also U-shaped in section. They pass over the car- 
lines at the depressed sections, thus placing their upper edges 
on the same plane as the top edges of the carlines. The sides 
of the purlins are cut out where they pass through the carlines 
to receive the purlin-carline keys. A hole is placed at the bot- 
tom of the ridge pole and purlins, where they intersect the car- 
lines, which forms a drain from these members to the carlines. 
The top edges of the ridge pole and the purlins are flush with the 
top of the end plates. The ridge pole extends through the end 
plates, which are gained to receive it, but the purlins only ex- 
tend to the inside face of the plates. Both the ridge pole and 
the purlins are flanged out at their ends and are fastened by two 
horizontal bolts which pass through these flanged-out portions 
and the end plates. It will be seen that the end plates are placed 
between the flared-out ends of the ridge pole and the purlins, 
thus providing a strong end-plate attachment. The purlin-carline 
keys are made of drop-forged steel. They pass over the top 
edges of the purlins at the carlines, the purlins being cut out 
to receive them; the keys are attached to the carlines by two 
horizontal bolts which pass through the walls of the carlines. 
This arrangement anchors the purlins to the carlines. 

The running board side and end extension supports are also 
made of rolled steel angle bars. It will be noted that the weight 
of the running board extensions and any one passing over them 
is not placed upon the roofing sheets. The fascia boards extend 
beyond the brackets, which protects them from being raked off. 





The minister of industries and public works of Chile has ap- 
proved the final plans for the construction of a railway from 
Cajon to Llaima. 
be 28 miles. 


The distance to be covered by this line will 
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EXTERNAL LOCOMOTIVE THROTTLE. 





An external throttle valve has been designed and patented by 
W. F. Buck, superintendent motive power of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, to overcome the disadvantages of the com- 
mon inside valve. It was designed primarily for use on locomo- 
tives equipped with superheaters, but is equally applicable to loco- 
motives using saturated steam. Views of the throttle and its 
connections as applied to a locomitive equipped with the Buck- 
Jacobs superheater are shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
The throttle is secured beneath the superheater on the outside 
of the boiler shell. Above the superheater outside the shell is 
a large globe valve, which is connected to the dome by a pipe. 
Short steam pipes lead from the throttle to the cylinder saddle 
casting. The throttle is operated by a bell crank connected to 
a reach rod leading to the cab. A Pacific type locomotive equip- 
ped with this throttle has given excellent results in both freight 
and passenger service. The locomotive starts more easily and the 
response to the movement of the throttle valve is more sensitive 
than with the ordinary type of throttle. No difficulty has been 
encountered from accumulations of water of condensation. 

The throttle is supported by a cast steel saddle which is riv- 
eted through its upper flange to the boiler shell; the throttle box 
is belted to the lower flange of the saddle, and a steam tight 
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External Throttle Applied to Buck-Jacobs Superheater. 
joint is made between the box and saddle by the usual form of 
ball joint ring. The throttle is controlled by a stem passing 
through a packing gland beneath the throttle box. The steam 
enters the throttle through the saddle and passes to the channels 
in the cylinder saddle casting through two steam pipes cast in 
one piece with the throttle box. In the case of a smoke-tube 
superheater the saturated steam may be led to the superheater 
header, either by an external pipe from the dome, or by the usual 
inside dry pipe. Superheated steam may be led from the header 
to the throttle by two steam pipes, similar to the common form 
of smoke box steam pipe. 

The external throttle is readily accessible for inspection and 
repairs at all times. The joints are outside of the boiler shell 
where steam leaks may be quickly detected and where repairs 
may be made conveniently. They are removed from the in- 
tense heat of the smokebox, and in the event of a leak the steam- 
ing qualities of the locomotive are not affected. The accessi- 
bility of the throttle has many advantages. Repairs can be made 
to the throttle while the boiler is under steam pressure, as the 
globe valve near the dome may be closed, thus shutting off 
steam from both the throttle and the superheater. 

When an inspection is to be made of a boiler equipped with 
the common arrangement of throttle, it is necessary for the 
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engine house foreman to send a machinist to remove the dome 
cap and take out the throttle valve, standpipe, ete.» so that a 
boilermaker can get into the boiler. This work is not only ex- 
pensive, but consumes much time, and is particularly undesir- 
able because of its being necessary to break the joint between 
the standpipe and the dry pipe. With the external throttle it is 
merely necessary to remove the dome cap to enter the boiler, 
as there are no other parts which interfere, and no extra work 
is necessary. 

With either the smokebox or smoke-tube superheater there is 
a large volume to be filled by steam passing from the dome to 
the cylinders. With the external throttle the superheater is al- 
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FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 





Traffic on the Baro-Kano Railway, in northern Nigeria, is 
developing more rapidly than was anticipated. In July, the first 
month after the opening of the line to Zaria, $16,000 was taken 
in cash. The line from Zaria to the Bauchi plateau will proba- 
bly be completed as far as the Kogin Rahanna river, about 95 
miles, before the end of the year. When the bridge over the 
river has been completed there will be no further serious obstacle 
except heavy earthwork on the extension to Ngell. 


During 1912 the Russian ministry of ways and communication 
proposes to make surveys for a new line which will run from 
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Buck External Locomotive Throttle Valve. 


ways filled with steam and because of the small volume in the 
short pipes between the throttle and the cylinders the locomo- 
tive responds to the movement of the throttle more quickly than 
with the old form of throttle. This is particularly advantageous 
in spotting locomotives on turntables, in engine houses and at 
water stations; also in coupling with cars, especially when it is 
desired to make a careful coupling, as such stops frequently 
require an emergency application of air which is detrimental to 
the air brake equipment. There is no stuffing box, gland or 
packing for the rod in the cab. With the external throttle super- 
heaters are always charged with dry steam ready for delivery 
direct to cylinders. The engine is, therefore, quicker in start- 


ing and the superheater and its joints are protected from the 
effects of the hot gases. 


Orel, about 200 miles south of Moscow, to Narva, on the Gulf 
of Finland, and passing through Believ and Staraia Russa. This 
line will traverse a district, which for the most part is poorly 
served by railways, and will afford the Orel and Trans-Orel dis- 
tricts a communication with St. Petersburg, which will be from 
43 to 50 miles shorter than the existing route via Moscow. 

The minister of transportation and public works of Brazil has 
approved the plans for the extension of the Goyaz Railway 
from Ipamory to Antas, a distance of 159 miles, the first-named 
station being 122 miles above the initial station of the road. In 
another order further plans for the extension of the same railway 
from Perdicao to Palestina have been given final approval. This 
section of the line is to be 263 miles in length and will cost 
$2,100,000 to build, according to specifications now accepted. 











" Grape gnatelebseconbes should be sent in promptly for the con- 
test on Construction Kinks, which will close November 25. 
Descriptions of all devices or methods for handling to advantage 
any feature of construction or reconstruction work, except those 
relating to bridge and concrete work, will come within the limits 
of this contest. Prizes of $25 and $15 will be awarded for the 
two best contributions, and all others accepted will be paid for at 
our regular space rates. 





INE contributions were received in the contest on Methods 
of Collecting Cost Data Through the Maintenance of Way 
Department. The judges, Leroy Kramer, assistant to the second 
vice-president of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; C. W. 
Hotchkiss, general manager, Chicago, Indiana & Southern; and 
G. H. Bremner, engineer, Illinois district, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, awarded the first prize to E. R. Lewis, division engi- 
neer of the Michigan Central, Bay City, Mich., and the second 
prize to E. B. Fithian, assistant engineer of maintenance, Mis- 
souri Pacific, Little Rock, Ark. Other papers accepted and pub- 
lished in this issue were contributed by F. L. Burrell, C. & N. W., 
Fremont, Neb.; E. Cumberledge, L. V., South Easton, Pa.; 
J. A. Roland, C. & N. W., Missouri Valley, Ia.; E. M. Grime, 
N. P., Glendive, Mont.; P. H. Hamilton, St. L. & S. F., Pitts- 
burg, Kan.; J. F. M’Nally, A. T. & S. F., Chanute, Kan. 





OW that the heavier maintenance work for the year is draw- 
ing to a close and the forces will soon be reduced to a 
winter basis, it is a good thing to look back over the past season’s 
work and note wherein there has been improvement over that of 
previous yéars. ‘The necessity for retrenchment in many parts 
of the country has required strict economy and afforded a strong 
incentive for working out changes and improvements in handling 
maintenance work. There are probably but few officers in 
charge of such work who cannot look back on some improvement 
made in their departments during the past year. These may 
consist in better arrangements for handling a particular kind 
of work, improved organization of the gangs, the use of new 
equipment or of new tools, etc. A prize of $25 will be paid 
for the best article describing such an improvement, and $15 will 
be paid for the second best article. All other contributions ac- 
cepted for publication will be paid for at our regular space rates. 
It is not necessary that the person who submits the article 
should have been responsible for the improvement himself, but, 
wherever possible, we suggest that the author give credit to the 
parties responsible for it. The beneficial results secured from the 
improvement should be stated. All papers should be in the hands 
of the Civil Engineering Editor of the Railway Age Gazette, 
417 South Dearborn street, Chicago, not later than December 25. 





HE article on Rolling Loads on Bridges, by Mr. Greiner, 
which appears elsewhere in this issue, is of interest to all 
railway bridge engineers. The question of the amount of in- 
crease over the present engine loading which should be provided 
for in bridge design is a vital one. As the writer states, bridge 
engineers are becoming more and more unwilling to predict the 
limits to which such loadings will increase, for the past history 
of bridge design has witnessed the surpassing of one after an- 
other of these limits, and the end does not seem in sight. For 
this reason, the conclusions of the author, that an E-50 loading 
'3 heavy enough to carry safely in regular unrestricted service 
the heaviest locomotives that can be safely operated without a 
complete revision of present standard clearances, will not be 
accepted by many engineers. Granting, with the author, that 
heavier power is probable on high grade divisions, many men 
will hesitate to say that such equipment will not be placed on 
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‘in good shape before it freezes. 





low grade divisions. The belief that an E-50 loading is not 
heavy enough for modern design and does not sufficiently dis- 
count the future is evidenced by the fact that a large number of 
bridge engineers are designing for heavier loadings, as shown 
in Mr. Greiner’s article. These men would not feel justified 
in adopting the heavier loading with the increased expense for 
material if they did not believe they were necessary to provide 
for the loadings likely to be placed on the structure before the 
expiration of its normal life. The prominence and standing of 
the author in his profession properly give his article on this 
important subject much weight and prestige. It is to be re- 
gretted that the American Railway Engineering Association 
makes no provision for a discussion of the papers presented in 
the bulletins, as is the practice with the American Society of 
Civil Engineers and other large engineering societies, for the dis- 
cussions frequentiy are as valuable as the papers, and they pro- 
vide opportunity for the presentation of different ideas on the 
same subject. As many prominent men differ from Mr. Greiner, 
and as there is no opportunity for discussion through the chan- 
nels of the association before which the paper was presented, 
it is to be hoped that our readers will feel disposed to discuss 
this subject in the columns of the Railway Age Gazette. 





A; this season of the year on many roads the heaviest part 
of the track work has been completed and the track forces 
are devoting their efforts to getting everything in shape for the 
approaching winter. Ties have long since been put in, rail has 
been relaid, the ballast is in and dressed, tiling and ditching has 
been finished, all additions and betterments are out of the way, 
and section men are applying their energies to preparing for cold 
weather. The extra gangs have been reduced or laid off, and the 
work trains have been put out of commission. It is to be re- 
gretted that all roads are not in this condition. It is an un- 
favorable commentary, except in localities where winter is seldom 
severe, for a large number of ties to be going into the track at 
this season, in some cases being put in by extra gangs, and for 
gangs to be putting in ballast and doing other work which 
might better have been done in the middle of the summer. Much 
better results are secured if all the ties are put in in May or 
June, so that the rail can be laid in June, July and August, the tie 
spacing following closely behind. In this way all this class of 
work can be completed by September 15, or by October 15 at the 
latest. There is no true economy in postponing work in the spring, 
even though the close of the fiscal year on June 30 may make a 
good showing desirable; nor is it advisable to allow the work 
to drag through the summer until the fall, with the result that 
the fall work is retarded in its turn. On the other hand, it is 
not wise to cut down the regular section gangs until the fall 
work is entirely completed, although the tendency is to reduce 
these forces as soon as the heavy work is out of the way. There 
are always soft spots where the extra gangs have tamped the 
ballast unevenly to repair and small swings in the alinement to 
straighten out. If left undone these will become more serious, 
and after the track is frozen it will cost $10 to do what $1 will 
do in good weather. Much shimming and lining during the 
winter can be lessened or avoided entirely by getting the track 
Now is also the time to see 
that all brush and obstructions are cleared away from the cul- 
verts and bridges; that ditches are properly cleaned; that 
outlets as well as the ends of the tile are opened up; to get 
snow fences ready, and to inspect fences, crossings and cattle 
guards to see that they are in proper shape. Furthermore, there 
is always a great deal of work to be done in the way of clean- 
ing up the ties, rail and scrap along the right-of-way, of put- 
ting in coal at the stations and of doing the many miscella- 
neous jobs that are turned over to the section men. The winter 
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is hard enough on railways when they are in the best condition, 
and the additional cost of doing work in frozen track easily 
offsets any savings from early and unwise reductions in the sec- 
tion forces during the fall. If they are allowed to get the track 
in good condition before it freezes the forces can then be largely 
reduced during the winter without serious detriment to the track. 





COST DATA FOR THE SECTION FOREMEN. 

XPENDITURES for maintenance of way and structures are 

over 20 per cent. of the total operating expenses of the 
railways of the United States. This class of expenditures has 
not in the past been supervised as closely as those composing the 
other two big items in operating expenses—conducting transpor- 
tation and maintenance of equipment. The general and division 
officers give the subject close attention; but the attention usually 
given to it by officers below the superintendent, and particularly 
those below the roadmaster, supervisor or master carpenter, is 
commonly very much less. The section foreman, who actually 
spends the money, seldom has been taken into consideration in 
this study of possible economy. Rather, he is commonly en- 
couraged, at least tacitly, to use all the labor and material he can 
get to maintain his track and bridges in the best condition. The 
successful foreman of the past has been, perhaps, chiefly char- 
acterized by his ability to secure material and men from his 
superior officer; he has known that if the track rode well the 
matter of cost would seldom be mentioned to him. This same 
attitude has been common among roadmasters and master 
carpenters. The quality of the track has been the main considera- 
tion, and there has been comparatively little incentive to economy. 
Now, important economies are possible in the maintenance de- 
partment; and it seems obvious that here as elsewhere when 
the condition of track is considered there should equally be con- 
sidered what it has cost to put it in that condition. The best 
foreman, is not necessarily the one who has the best track; he 
is the one who MOST ECONOMICALLY keeps up the best track. 

Furnishing price lists of the various articles commonly used is 
one means of educating foremen to consider the money value 
of the material in their charge. Another means is to encourage 
them to keep records of the cost of the various kinds of work 
done that they may more fully realize the relative importance 
of the various jobs. Good results are obtained by furnishing them 
with the unit costs of similar work done by other foremen 
under similar conditions. In this way there may be developed a 
salutary rivalry in securing efficiency and economy. 

To impress on the foremen the value of the tools they are 
using several roads now advise them regularly as to their cost 
either by circular or by inserting the data in a material book. 
It is not necessary that these price lists be revised monthly to 
show minor variations. If they are corrected perhaps once a 
year they will be sufficiently accurate for this purpose. When 
the foreman realizes the cost of the material he is ordering his 
natural tendency is to be more thrifty in his orders. Likewise, 
when he realizes the size of his daily payroll he is more apt to 
study whether he is securing full value from his men. Any 
work the cost of which is not constantly considered is likely to 
be expensively done. . 

How best to furnish such cost data is an unsettled question. 
The auditing departments of all roads assemble the charges 
against the different classes of work under the different work 
authorities or accounting divisions, but divide the figures only 
under the headings prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. As a result but little data regarding the cost of the 
various items in detail can be secured, and this only after 
the work has been completed and most of the interest in it lost. 
To be of value to the men on the work such data must be com- 
piled as it proceeds so that they may know then what it is costing 
and may make improvements before it is too late. 

It is a general policy for the engineering department to pre- 
pare detailed estimates of the cost of work of any magnitude be- 
fore it is undertaken, using unit costs based on work previously 
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done. The equally general practice of demanding explanations 
if the actual cost of the work exceeds by a small percentage the 
estimated cost often causes unit prices to be used in the estimates 
which are somewhat above the actual costs for such work. In- 
deed, on some roads arbitrary prices for all the common units of 
work are definitely fixed by instructions from headquarters, no 
allowance being made for local conditions; the local officers 
being indirectly given to understand that they are expected to 
charge out the authorized amounts to a given job, although to do 
so it may be necessary to transfer other charges to this account 
which have no connection with the authorized work. Such prac- 
tice seems adapted to cause, not economy, but extravagance. 

On most roads data is collected in the general offices of the 
cost of certain maintenance operations, such as steam shovel 
work, ballasting and rail laying, for the information of the higher 
supervising officers. But these reports are usually filed and no 
one but these officers see them. Such reports also cover but a 
small part of maintenance work. A good many roadmasters, 
supervisors and master carpenters have devised simple methods 
of working up data for the various details connected with their 
work and are furnishing these figures to their foremen with very 
good results, as described in the papers submitted in the contest 
on cost data, which are given elsewhere in this section. 

Besides securing unit costs of the work he is doing, it is also 
advantageous to provide the section foreman with the costs of the 
work done by fellow foremen. For such a system to be success- 
ful the officer in charge must possess the foremen’s confidence in 
his fairness. The possession cf such figures shows the super- 
vising officer who are his expensive men and will naturally lead 
to his devoting more time to showing them how they can im- 
prove their methods and reduce their costs. 

One of the principal objections to the giving of comparative 
cost data to section foremen is that it may create a tendency to 
slight work in order to make low cost records. This can be pre- 
vented by proper supervision by the roadmaster or master car- 
penter; and undoubtedly increased watchiulness on their part 
will be requisite. Cost data is frequently quoted or used with- 
out adequate knowledge of the conditions governing the particu- 
lar work from which it was derived; and therefore its use bv 
section foremen should be confined to localities similar and pref- 
erably near to those where the work on which it is based has been 
done. Then the traffic, rail, ballast, climatic conditions and class 
of labor dealt with, are generally the same. The curvature and 
condition of the roadbed may vary from one section to another, 
but the roadmaster who is familiar with these conditions is able 
to equate for them. 

In comparing the cost data of adjoining foremen the units 
selected as a basis should be carefully considered. In some cases 
the units may be selected in detail, as the cost of tie renewals, 
etc., with good results. Such a method was described by W. G. 
Dungan in the issue of the Railway Age Gazette of July 21, and 
should be successful where the satisfactory co-operation of the 
men is secured. Should there be any tendency toward transfer- 
ring charges from one item to another to make a better showing 
it might be necessary to require the men to account for their en- 
tire payroll. Where records of but part of the work are kept it 
is difficult to prevent such juggling of accounts. On the other 
hand, if a comparison is based on the cost of maintenance per 
mile no opportunity is given for such transfers, but the benefits 
of a comparison of details are not gained. A roadmaster on one 
western road followed the system for two years of making com- 
parisons based on the cost of maintenance per mile of track per 
month. Immediately after the first of each month he prepared a 
statement showing the amount spent for both labor and material 
on each mile of track during the previous month. Then, carry- 
ing this statement with him, he made a trip on a motor car over 
the division, noting carefully the condition of each section. Ot 
his return to the office about the fifth day of the month he pre- 
pared a statement to be sent to each foreman, in which he ranked 
the foremen in the order of the improvement made on their sec- 
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tions, considering the money spent per mile. Knowing that their 
ranking was based both on the general condition of the track 
ind right-of-way, and on the amount spent to secure this general 
condition, the foremen entered so heartily into the work that 
within a few months it would frequently happen that different 
ones would advise the roadmaster that they could spare one or 
two men for a few days if they were needed elsewhere; in other 
words, when they got their track up in good condition they en- 
deavored to reduce their costs. If such co-operation could be 
secured everywhere large savings could be made. 

With the aim of learning how many roads have in either gen- 
eral or local use methods to provide cost data of their work for 
their foremen, a letter was sent by the Railway Age Gazette toa 
number of leading roads, asking regarding their practice in this 
respect. A study of the replies received from 34 typical roads 
indicates that 25 have no such system in use and no plans for 
any, while four are giving the subject careful consideration and 
endeavoring to work out some satisfactory plan. Four others, 
including the New York Central Lines and the Missouri Pacific, 
have methods in use similar in a general way to those de- 
scribed. 

A contest on the subject of cost data was announced by us 
which closed October 1. Eight papers submitted in this competi- 
tion are printed in this issue. A number of them describe 
methods in use locally under the supervision of the contributors, 
while those of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. McNally discuss practices 
which are used on many of the larger roads in keeping records 
of their larger work only. We desire to learn of any other 
methods that are in use and have proved successful, and will 
welcome contributions describing them. 





NEW BOOKS. 





History of Bridge Engineering. By Henry Grattan Tyrrell, C.E., Chicago. 
Published by the author, Chicago. Cloth, 6 in. x 9 in. 479 pages. 
328 illustrations. Price, $4.00. 


This traces the development of bridge building from the time 
when logs were thrown across streams by primitive man to the 
building of modern reinforced concrete arches. The gradual 
development of this branch of engineering is traced through the 
Persian, Roman, mediaeval and renaissance periods to the middle 
of the eighteenth century. From this time bridges, including 
stone, pentoon, aqueduct, wooden, cast iron and steel structures 
are traced by types. The gradual development of the steel bridge 
is discussed under the different types of designs, including the 
simple truss, tubular and plate girder, suspension, cantilever, 
arch, trestle and viaduct. The final chapter is fittingly devoted to 
reinforced concrete bridges. 

The book is interestingly written and well arranged, and con- 
tains frequent sketches and photographs of the different steps in 
the development cf the various types. Largely non-technical in 
character, it is also of much interest to all civil engineers. 





Rock Drilling. By Richard T. Dana ard W. L. 
Sons, New York. Cloth, 6 in. x 9 in. 
Price, $4.00. 


The purpose of the author was to collect in convenient form 
reliable and up-to-date information concerning the different fac- 
tors entering into a study of rock excavation, and especially of 
the best methods of arrangement of the different types of drilling 
apparatus. Most of this data was gathered by the Construction 
Service Company and has not before appeared in print. The book 
gives extensive data records regarding the actual cost of rock 
excavation on many of the larger projects under way or recently 
completed. Especial attention is given to the methods of handling 
tock work on the Hopatcong cut-off of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western as typical of drilling on land, while the 
methods adopted on the work connected with the improvement 
oi the channel of the St. Mary’s river are described in detail as 
illustrating subaqueous drilling. 


John Wiley & 
127 illustrations. 


Saunders. 
319 pages. 
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COMPARISON OF METHODS OF LOADING GRAVEL. 





The kind of material used as ballast by a railway is de- 
termined, first, by the materials available within reasonable 
distances; and, second, by the service demanded of the track. 
Broken stone, gravel, slag, burned clay, sand and cinders are 
each applicable to certain conditions. Sharp and angular crushed 
stone will carry heavier loads and is best for a line of dense 
traffic. However, its high first cost, and the fact that it can only 
be secured in certain parts of the country, greatly limit its use. 
The ccst of maintaining rock ballasted track is also greater, be- 
cause cf the difficulty of working in it. Slag can be secured only 
at steel works, and its use, therefore, is limited to vicinities 
where that industry is carried on. Burned clay is employed quite 
extensively in certain parts of the middle west and southwest, 
in the gumbo or heavy soil countries. Sand and cinders are 
largely used along lines having light traffic and give good service 
in such places. Gravel, however, is the material mcst widely 
adopted for ballast on both main and branch lines. It is quite 
widely distributed in one form or another over the country and 
can be secured comparatively cheaply. It is most commonly 
taken from pits located on the banks of streams or along 
glacial moraines. In these pits the quality of the gravel varies 
greatly, ranging from a clean stone to a mixture of sand and 
gravel combined with a large proportion of clay. Very fre- 
quently it contains an iron oxide which causes it to cement or 
combine in large masses that have to be broken up before load- 
ing. This cementing of the gravel is very detrimental to its 
use under the track, as it binds in place and becomes difficult 
to work, while clay is equally objectionable, because it causes 
churning under the ties when wet. 

Gravel is loaded in several ways, depending on local condi- 
tions and the amount of ballast needed. When only small 
amounts are required cars are frequently loaded by hand or by 
wagons cr scrapers dumping through traps. There are also sev- 
eral mechanical devices, such as the Torrey loader, which are 
frequently used in loading small quantities of ballast. When 
larger amounts are required the most common method is to load 
cars with a steam shovel working along a high bank. It often 
happens, hcwever, that gravel beds are close to streams and 
hut little, if any, above the water level. In such cases the steam 
shovel is not applicable, and a dredge or bucket excavator of 
some type is necessary. Again, it sometimes happens that the 
cnly supplies of gravel available are mixed with such a propor- 
tion of dirt or fine material as to render them unfit for ballast 
in their natural state, and it is possible to remove this objec- 
tionable material by washing at a cost less than would be re- 
quired to secure other satisfactory ballast. 

In cpening a steam shovel pit a definite plan of operation 
should be decided on before excavation is begun, and the track 
lay out, as well as the location of the first shovel cuts, should 
be carefully determined. In an effort to secure the maximum 
shovel cutput from the start, the pit is often so cut up that 
economical operation later is impossible. The shovel should not 
be allowed to make the first cut at a grade exceeding the maxi- 
mum grade allowable for an engine to pull a string of cars out 
of the pit. Neither should it be allowed to cut in and out of 


the face of the bank, but, if necessary, short and irregular cuts 


should be taken at first 
straight face to work against. 
shape the increased output 
higher first cost of operation. 


in order to finally secure a long, 
When once this face is in good 
will justify the early delay and 


Where a pit is in continuous service it will usually be found 
economical to keep a small track gang in it to maintain the track 
in safe condition and to throw the loading track into the bank 
following each cut of the shovel. While the tendency is to do 
as little work as possible on such tracks, it is necessary that they 
be kept in serviceable condition and that bad spots be promptly 
picked up, because an engine or car derailed will tie up the entire 
pit until it is put back on the track again. Sufficient motive 
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power and equipment should be provided so that the shovel 
will not have to wait for cars, and the storage yard for loaded 
and empty cars should be near the shovel and conveniently 
reached in order to reduce the switching delays to a minimum. 
It is usually advisable for one engine to do all spotting of cars 
for the shovel, although at the Sheridan (Ill.) pit of the Bur- 
lington, where the storage yard is some three miles distant from 
the pit, two engines alternately spot and haul their cars to the 
storage yard. Arrangements should be made to furnish water to 
the shovel and locomotives without delay. Extra locomotive 
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ing both location and material, is that of the Union Pacific at 
Buford, Wyo., about 30 miles west of Cheyenne. The mate- 
rial in this pit is really not a gravel but a disintegrated granite. 
It is red in color, is clean and sharp, and does not wear or 
‘churn in the track. It is already broken up and requires only 
a light charge of powder to loosen it ready for loading. The pit 
lies parallel to the main line of the railway, immediately back 
of the station, and the gravel is loaded by steam shovels working 
on two different levels. Immense quantities are available in the 
vicinity of Buford as well as at Sherman. These points are 
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Layout of A. T. & S. F. Gravel Pit at Chillicothe, III. 


tanks or tank cars are frequently used, but these require switch- 
ing as well as hauling to some water station to be filled at night. 


Unless near some water station where water can be piped to the “ 


pit it will usually be found economical to erect a small tank ana 
a temporary pumping plant. Water can ordinarily be secured 
by driving well points down into the gravel. Such a plant re- 
quires but a small outlay and practically all the material can 
be recovered for other use when the pit is closed down. 


STEAM SHOVEL PITS. 
Probably the best gravel pit in the country today, consider- 


located at the summit of the Union Pacific crossing, the con- 
tinental divide, so a down grade haul is secured in both direc- 
tions, and trains can be loaded to maximum tonnage. This 


. feature alone results in a great economy to the road. The gravel 


is cf such a quality that the main line of the Union Pacific is 
ballasted with it all the way to the eastern terminal at Omaha, 
a distance of 550 miles. 

An example of a well laid out gravel pit is that of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe at Chillicothe, Ill, a plan of which is 
here shown. This pit has been in service about 20 years, and 
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Excavator in Vandalia Gravel Pit at Terre Haute, Ind. 
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over 4,000,000 yds. of gravel have been removed. The gravel 
is rather ‘fine, but it is clean, sharp and very uniform, and does 
not cement or churn. ‘The stripping averages between 4 and 5 ft. 
The pit is located one mile west of the roundhouse and water 
for the shovel is piped from that point. Until recently a shovel 
worked on the north face against a bank varying from 30 to 60 











Clam Shell Loading Gravel at Chillicothe Pit of the Rock 
Island. 


ft. in height, and the loads were delivered to the storage yard 
on top of the bank by the spotting engine, the shovel remaining 
idle until the engine returned with a string of empty cars. Dur- 
ing the past summer a new plan of operation was adopted, by 
which the pit is now worked on two levels. The shovel working 
along the north bank, which is about three-quarters of a mile 

















Clam Shell Excavator in Rock Island Gravel Pit at 
Chillicothe, III. 


long, now cuts about 30 ft. below the surface of the gravel, 
while the second level is 30 ft. lower than the first. The stor- 
age tracks have been moved down into the pit and the grade of 
the tracks entering the pit at the west end has been reduced 
so that the road engines now pull their trains directly from the 
pit. In this way the delays to the spotting engine are greatly re- 
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duced and the output of the shovel is increased accordingly. 
When only one shovel is working, as is the case most of the 
time, it works on the lower level, where there is a supply of 
gravel sufficient to last for some time without further stripping. 
With this arrangement two and even three shovels can be 
worked in the pit should the necessity arise. It is estimated that 
$3,000 is saved monthly in the operation of the pit by this re- 
arrangement and the reduction of grade at the entrance. One 95- 
ton Bucyrus shovel loads daily about 106 cars, averaging 33 yds., 
at a cost of about 5 cents per yd., including the cost of the land, 
stripping and interest on equipment. This figure is considerably 
below the average of other gravel pits, which will probably be 
nearer 10 to 12 cents per yd., and is due to the favorable con- 
ditions that exist at this pit. Gravel is hauled from Chillicothe 
for all the Santa Fe lines from Chicago as far west as Kansas 
City. 
BUCKET EXCAVATOR PITS, 

Another method of loading gravel is illustrated by the Van- 
dalia pit, a short distance west of Terre Haute, Ind., where an 
orange peel excavator is used. At this pit the surface of the 
gravel is but 4 or 5 ft. above the Wabash river, which is a short 
distance away, and for this reason but little gravel could be se- 
cured by a steam shovel. The gravel is of good quality, and is 
the best in that vicinity. Because of these advantages in a lo- 
cality where good gravel pits are scarce, it was decided to go be- 

















Gravel Washing Plant of the Union Sand & Gravel Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


low the water level. The excavator shown in the photographs 
was built by the local division forces from plans furnished by 
the Hayward Company. The boilers and machinery are housed 
on a platform 20 ft. wide by 45 ft. long. Above this house is 
the operator’s cab, in which the control levers governing all 
the operations of the excavator are located. The bucket is of 
2%4 yds. capacity, and is supported from the end of a 65-ft. steel 
boom on a 1%-in. cable. It works to a depth of 35 ft. below 
the water level, or about 40 ft. below the surface of the gravel, 
and cuts a strip 50 ft. wide. The house rests on 10-in. rollers 
8 ft. long, which in turn are supported on six 12-in. by 12-in. 
timbers. As the bank caves down in front of the excavator the 
machine is drawn back 14 ft. at a time by the spotting 
engine, to which a cable fastened to the house is attached. In 
this way practically no time is lost in moving. About 25 cars 
are loaded at each setting. About eight cars are loaded per 
hour, making an average of about 2,000 yds. daily, when two 
locomotives are used, as was done last year. The cars were 
stored at the connection with the main line at Macksville, about 
two miles distant, and one locomotive hauled while the other 
spotted cars at the excavator. This season a smaller amount of 
gravel was required and but one locomotive was used, reducing 
the output to 50 cars per day. Eight men, including the fore- 
man, engineer, fireman and watchman and four laborers, are 
required to operate the excavator. In addition, one team is 
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used to drag the timbers around behind the plant and do mis- 
cellaneous work. Last year over 275,000 yds. of gravel were 
loaded in addition to over 100,000 yds. of stripping removed by 
steam shovel. The cost of this stripping, including supplies, 
track work and repairs to equipment, was 4 cents per yard of 
gravel, wh‘le the gravel cost 8 cents per cubic yard loaded and 
placed at Macksville. This cost is somewhat below the average 
cost of loading with the steam shovel, considering that the cost 
of hauling two miles to the storage yard is included. It is im- 
possible to separate the cost of hauling from that of the spotting 
at the excavator in the data given, but the combined cost of 
work-train service amounts to 3.8 cents of this 8 cents. 

An arrangement somewhat similar to that at Terre Haute is 
in use at the Rock Island pit at Chillicothe, Ill., where condi- 
tions similar to those at Terre Haute exist. Here the surface 
of the gravel is about 6 ft. above the level of the Illinois river, 
which is near by. At this pit a clam shell excavator made by 
the Interstate Engineering Company and mounted on a 25-ft., 
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be inclined to accept the figures with some hesitancy, but an 
analysis of the method of operation will indicate that a low 
cost of operation is to be expected. This type of equipment has 
not been generally used for the loading of gravel, although it 
has been used for handling coal and cinders. An advantage of 
the machine is that it can be put to good use during the winter 
in the handling of coal and cinders, and no money is thus tied 
up in idle equipment. It can also be used advantageously to 
load gravel for ccncrete or ballast where the quantity required 
does not justify the employment of a steam shovel, or where 
the material may be needed at irregular intervals. 


GRAVEL WASHING PLANTS. 


In some sections of the country the available supply of gravel 
is mixed with such a large proportion of clay or other foreign 
substance that it is worthless in its natural condition. At other 
places the only gravel to be had is river gravel, which contains 
a very large percentage of sand. In such cases it may be more 
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Hopper and Belt Conveyor at Southern Gravel 


80,000-Ib. capacity truck is used. The car is self-propelling and 
runs back and forth on a track laid along the edge of the bank, 
loading into cars standing on another track alongside. The 
excavator has a 35-ft. boom and used a 1%-yd. bucket. It exca- 
vates to a depth of about 25 ft. below the water and loads about 
50 cu. yds. of gravel per hour. An engineer, fireman and watch- 
man are the entire force required to operate the clam shell, and 
about one-half ton of coal is used per day. No spotting engine 
is required, as the road engines set in the empty cars and pull 
the loads directly from the pit. In this way the cost of opera- 
tion is reduced to a very low figure, although the output of 
such a mzc~hine is much less than by steam shovel. 

Figures of the cost of operation of one excavator at this pit 
for the month of July show the following costs: Labor, $248.87; 
fuel and supplies, $38.41; total, $287.28. The gravel loaded 
amounted to 11,750 yds. at a cost of 2.44 cents per yard, not in- 
cluding fixed charges. The shovel was out of service two days 


during this month. The cost is so unusually low that one may 
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& Material Company Plant, Brookhaven, Miss. 


economical to wash the dirt and fine material out and secure a 
gravel of the required coarseness than to use stone or other 
material procured from a distance. Such conditions exist along 
the lines of the Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley south of Memphis. Accordingly, about five years ago 
the officers of these roads began to investigate the use of washed 
gravel, and finally decided to use it. They secure this gravel 
from four different plants, all privately owned and located at 
Memphis, Tenn.; Greenville, Miss.; Profit Island, La., and 
Brookhaven, Miss. The first three obtain their supply from the 
Mississippi river, while at Brookhaven a pit gravel is washed. 
The plant of the Union Sand & Gravel Company at Memphis 
is in a general way typical of the river gravel washing plants 
It is located on the east bank of the Mississippi river, about 
four miles south of Memphis, at a point where Nonconnah cree‘ 
empties into the river. The material is pumped from the rivei 
about two miles up stream by a suction dredge, which loads :‘ 
onto barges. These barges are towed to the washing plant, and 
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there unloaded by a 5-yd. clam shell bucket traveling along the 
inclined runway shown in the photograph. This runway is com- 
posed of two I-beams and is supported on the four-post steel 
tower. As originally built the clam shell traveled the entire 
length of the runway and deposited the gravel directly onto the 
washing table. This has since been changed and the bucket 
drops the material into a hopper 18 ft. x 18 ft. x 12 ft. deep, 
iocated under the steel tower, from which the gravel is carried 
to the washing table by a 35-in. belt conveyor. This change 
shortened the length of travel of the bucket cne-half, and mate- 
rially increased the capacity of the entire plant, so that it now 
requires but a little over an hour to unload a barge. An 8-in. 
stream of water is thrown on the washing table, which is 12 ft. 
square and inclined on a slope of one foot in three. One foot 
below the lower end of the washing table, the first of the screens 
is located, and the gravel passes off the table directly onto these 
screens. The screens are so inclined that the material which does 
not pass through slides off into chutes leading to storage bins, 
which have a capacity of four cars each. Three grades of sand 
and five of gravel are collected for commercial use, while the 
ballast gravel is made by mixing gravel with 30 per cent. of sand, 
to comply with the specificaticns of the road. Cars are run 
under the different storage bins and loaded by opening small 
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railway about three years ago and a washing plant was erected. 
The gravel is loaded into standard gage hopper bcttom cars by 
steam shovels working in the pit, and unloaded into the concrete 
hopper shown in the foreground in one of the photographs. The 
gravel is elevated to the washing table, about 87 ft. above the 
hopper, on a 36-in. belt conveyor. A stream of about 1,200 gal. 
cf water per minute is turned on the table and the grave! is 
washed through conical screens of increasing fineness, sloping at 
such an angle that the material remaining on the screens falls 
into the proper bins. It is drawn from these bins through chutes 
into the cars which are spotted by means of an endless cable. 
About 40 cars of materials are washed daily, the ballast being 
mixed in the same proporticns cf sand and gravel as at Mem- 
phis. Two locomotives are required, one to spot cars at the 
shovel and one at the washery. A force of nine men is re- 
quired to operate the plant, in addition to those on the engines 
and at the shovel. 

As the washing plants are privately owned and operated, and 
the material is sold to the railway companies by contract, it is 
impossible to secure complete figures of the increase in cost of 
this material cver the bed run. However, the cost will closely 
average from 40 to 50 cents loaded on cars, or about three to 
four times the average cost of loading directly by a shovel. 
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Gravel Washing Plant of the Southern Gravel & Material. Company. 


traps in the bottom of the bins. About two minutes are required 
to load each car. The entire plant is under the control of the 
operator located in the tower, the top of which is just visible 
over the shed in the foreground, from which point he can over- 
see the operation of the entire plant. Including this operator, 
the foreman and one man at the washing table to prevent block- 
ades, 14 men are required to operate the washery. One engine 
is kept busy spotting cars at the plant and hauling them two 
niles to the Y. & M. V. main line. The ballast gravel from 
this plant is hauled a maximum distance of about 125 miles, un- 
tl it comes within the limits of haul of the Greenville gravel. 
The plant was first put into operation in 1906, and washes about 
1,300 yds. of gravel and sand daily. 

A gravel washing plant operating under different conditions is 


that of the Southern Gravel & Material Company at Brook-. 


haven, Miss. At this point the gravel is secured from a large 
pit. This material had been used for ballast as it came from the 
p'. for years, but it contains a large amount of dirt and cement- 
ine material, causing it to churn badly in the track. There is 
such a large amount of cementing material in the upper 10 ft. 
that it is mecessary to loosen it with powder before loading it 
with a shovel. This pit was turned over to this company by the 


There is an advantage in the privately owned plants, in that 
they can so grade their material as to find sale for all of it for 
use in various roofing and construction work, and that not used 
as ballast is sold instead of being discarded. For this reason the 
railway can very probably purchase this material cheaper than it 
can wash it. 

Washed gravel is much cleaner and more uniform than the 
average bank run and will not support vegetation. It is, how- 
ever, harder to hold track to line on river gravel, because of 
its tendency to roll, and as it does not compact it does not fur- 
nish sufficient resistance to the lateral movement of the track. 





The work of surveying the Kochui Railway in China from 
a point on the French railway near the port of Mengtze, in the 
province of Yunnan, to the tin mines at Kochui, which has been 
in progress for several months under an American engineer, has 
now been completed. The work was greatly retarded by un- 
favorable weather. The railway is to be 33 miles long and will 
be an outlet for the constantly increasing products cf these mines 
from Goyllarisquisca to Huancayo, and from Cuzco to Puno. 
which now employ 18,000 men. 











FIRST PRIZE.—COMPARATIVE COSTS OF TRACK MAIN- 
TENANCE. 


BY E. R. LEWIS, 
Division Engineer, Michigan Central, Bay City, Mich. 

With the idea of providing each foreman with the prices of the 
materials used by him and also introducing a healthy spirit of 
rivalry the following plan has been adopted on the Northern 
division of the Michigan Central: Each roadmaster is provided 
with a current price list of material and tools, also with a supple- 
mentary sheet of unit weights, measures and costs designed to 
facilitate rapid calculations of prices of small quantities of ma- 
terials usually quoted in hundred weights, tons, kegs or feet 
board measure. These price lists are altered or renewed from 
time to time to suit the market changes and new standards. Each 
roadmaster is also supplied with a copy of a monthly comparative 
report showing in detail the cost of maintenance of each mile 
of each section on the entire division, the territory of each road- 
master being on a separate sheet, separately totaled and averaged. 
He thus obtains the actual comparative cost of maintenance of 
each mile of track under his own jurisdiction, and that of his 
fellow roadmasters for the foregoing month, in the following de- 
tailed order: Name of roadmaster; number of section; actual 
mileage of main, side, yard, industrial and other tracks, turnouts, 
switches and crossings in separate columns; number of miles of 
main track to which the total actual mileage of the section is 
equivalent; number of laborers employed; total cost of labor 
employed; cost of once-used material; cost of new material; 
.cost of tools and equipment, including repairs; cost of track 
ties (separate account); cost of tie plates (separate account) ; 
total cost of labor and materials; total cost of each mile of main 
track or its equivalent; total of each of the foregoing items on all 
sections of each roadmaster’s territory and average cost per 
mile of main track. 

The cost of rails is purposely omitted because the supply and 
renewal is not governed to any great extent by acts of the fore- 
men or roadmasters. 

Track construction or alteration and all work not included 
in maintenance is handled by orders based on detailed estimates 
and plans furnished from the division office to roadmasters and 
foremen as authority for projected work. Such material as is 
not available from stock is requisitioned by the roadmaster or 
foreman through the division office. Monthly detailed reports 
showing progress of the work in hand under all such orders is 
required from foremen and sent from the division office to the 
assistant chief engineer. 

The actual costs of such items as ballasting, fence building 
and any other continuous and general work being done by various 
gangs is scrutinized weekly from labor reports and comparisons 
noted to those concerned. Monthly meetings of the roadmasters 
with the division engineer are held in the division office when 
questions relative to costs are discussed. Particularly are the 
current comparative reports of costs per month per mile on each 
section and each roadmaster’s territory looked into. The details 
of all comparatively excessive expenditures are considered and 
noted together with the circumstances under which the costs 
were incurred as explained by the roadmasters concerned. 

Each roadmaster confers with his foremen concerning the report 
on the roadmaster’s territory on his first inspection trip after the 
monthly meeting. A copy of this report is placed in the hands 
of each foreman. It is not considered necessary or advisable 
in this connection, to call section foremen to division headquarters 
for conferences, but it is designed to have the roadmasters and 
the material clerk meet the foremen and men resident in or near 
the several principal towns at convenient times to explain the 
meanings and intents of the reports in detail. 





MAINTENANCE COST DATA COMPETITION. | 








The division engineer spends three days per month on this 
work. Each roadmaster occupies an equal time on it, and the 
clerical force spends ten days’ work for one clerk compiling, 
typing and distributing reports. 

The increase in economy on the division during the few months 
the methods described have been in force, has been marked and 
substantial results are assured. Experience along this line has, 
however, proved the danger of too great pressure for increase 
of economy. The entire organization of employees must be 
educated to observe values and to keep ‘expenses to a certain 
discreet minimum well within the bounds of safety. 





SECOND PRIZE—METHODS OF KEEPING COST DATA IN 
MAINTENANCE OF WAY WORK. 





BY E, B. FITHIAN, 
Assistant Engineer of Maintenance, Mo. Pac., Little Rock, Ark. 

One of the best reports in general use on the Missouri Pacific 
for providing information concerning unit costs of various kinds 
of ordinary maintenance work was the “8” report, shown here- 
with. It presented in as concise a manner as possible, the expen- 
ditures for various kinds of work on each section, and with a 
little careful study the division engineer and roadmaster were 
able to analyze the work and its cost on each five miles of the ter- 
ritory. Wherever the expenditure on any particular class of work 





THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, 


| 
ST. LOUIS, IRON MOUNTAIN & SOUTHERN RY. CO. | 
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FOREMAN’S REPORT OF WORK DONE FOR WEEK ENDED SATURDAY_...._.__ 19 - 





—___________—_fiis; «32 Soction a. —or Extra Gang No. 
‘Amount | 
——__| 
A—Total hours Foreman and Taboners Sor Weekiiececesicssae eel wa ess'<s | 
Do not include 
B—Hours used by Extra Gangs on New Work.J hours used laying | .......- 
rail or ballasting | 
under this item. l 
C—Hours used on Main Track line and surface..............0,eeee808 | 
prea MIRE PRUIRSTE ETD” SOERS 6. <6 Ss in WnsSas dw os doe aie¥ cc secce lPesseess | 
RiaemmNOROR GS PRRISD CRIS MMV ATIEE URIAIL G cis no ines 90% ois. lb AW Nb So NWS u Ge oon w 14 6 S05 | 
ETS SUNOS PENNE EE SRAUROE. os oso ce 50's 0055555500 5406005 0] SSO | 
FS —RM IITs IE ADIL ss sn 5's sp woe Gs owes avg ns se ashe Baicour sive sence 
FOLLOWING MATERIAL USED AND WORK DONE | 
H [{ Include Switch ties. ] Number of Ties put in Main Track....!........ 
Counting each switch 
I (tie as one tie. Number of Ties put in Side Track....|........ 
i ROAE, Deke EU Ws on oc cpccictnnvnsscccavecceuwies ar 
K—LINEAL feet of Track Ballasted.........ssssesseeesseeeess Cee 
pean ach ease shh eae ebasGneneskwaseRaw Foreman. 
POPMMUNEEIR Lise cag weusskeucomescuen eases | 
NOTE.—Extra Gang Foreman must also use this Form to report material 
used and work done by their forces, and will show the number of the 
Section on which the work is done. : 
All Foremen will fill out this Form Saturday evening and mail by first 
train to Division Engineer. 








A BC Report. 


-was found to be unusual, the division engineer or roadmaster 


could readily locate the exact point to go on the ground to make 
a careful study of the situation, and could then take proper steps 
to bring this class of work to normal condition. For instanc¢, 
on one section it was found that patroling of track was above the 
average of other sections, and ‘the division engineer. in 
going into the matter found that although the section headquar- 
ters were within the section limits, the foreman and laborers live! 
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two miles outside of section limits, because the foreman happened 
to own his home at that point. On other sections it was found 
that line and surface of main track was above normal, and. in- 
vestigation brought out the facts that this was chiefly due to lack 
of ballast, loose bolts, bad drainage and other similar conditions. 
This report is also valuable as a study in comparing the cost of 
work on one roadmaster’s territory as against the territory of 
another roadmaster, where general conditions are about the same. 
For instance, line and surface of main track on one roadmaster’s 
territory may be a large per cent. in excess of another territory 
where conditions are similar. Again patroling on one territory 
may be greatly in excess of that of another territory, where com- 
mon knowledge of conditions would justify the opposite conclu- 
sion; and a careful study would show that the rcadmaster was at 
fault and in keeping his men running from point to point to pick 
up some little defect that would wait until their work took them 
to that vicinity. The expenditures of going to and from work 
will average about 12 per cent. of the labor charges on track 
maintenance, and as this is an expenditure from which the rail- 
way company derives no benefit, it should be given very careful 
study with the object of reducing it to the lowest possible 
minimum. 

Another report in common use, is the “A. B. C.” report a copy 
of which is attached. From this report the roadmaster can keep 
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able data to the division engineer in assisting him to keep in touch 
with his work and its progress, but also a good thing to give the 
roadmaster to circulate among his foremen, to give them a knowl- 
edge of what they are accomplishing, and also what the other 
men are doing. 





ProGRESS OF BALLASTING WorK FOR WEEK ENDING 


No. of hours Feet of track Feet per 
Ex-gang. worked. ballasted. man per day. 
Me weaver dacnee 2,400 8,400 35 
DIG a onean ke <caune 1,800 6,840 38 
UNOUCO wiicantccakeses 2,100 8,400 40 
PGIIGE,  oiis:< cca 6,300 23,640 37.5 


A similar report for rail laying gangs is also productive of good 
results, and should be headed as follows: 


Procress oF Raut Laying For WEEK ENDING 








Feet of rail No. of 
No. of hours Feet of per man _— switches 
Ex. gang worked. rail laid. per day. laid. 
We aciacusoaae 2,100 31,500 150 1 
MG Naeucnnques 6,000 60,000 100 4 
INGe DP ncteaccaces 3,600 43,200 120 2 
Division. cscs 11,700 134,700 115 7 


In addition to the above we keep a record of expenditures 
against each structure. In the fall of the year, an inspection is 
made of each structure itemizing the work to be done, giving an 
estimate of cost to do the work, segregating it into material and 
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“31” Report. 


in touch with his labor situation and with the unit cost of tie re- 
newals, rail renewals and ballast renewals on each section. When 
any foreman’s costs vary to any extent from the average his at- 
tention is called to what others are doing in the same line. The 
division engineer compiles the same information with respect to 
each roadmaster’s territory and can then make a study of the re- 
sults accomplished on each section, or on each roadmaster’s 
territory. 

In connection with the “A. B. C.” report, I made up a brief 
report under the following headings, in order to create some 
rivalry and interest among the roadmasters, and also to give 
myself at a ready glance the situation each week: 


ComparaTIVE STATEMENT OF Forces WorkKED AND ALLOWED AND ‘TIES 
RENEWED FOR WEEK ENDING 





c—This month.—_—, 








Be No. of men. Ties renewed. Ties re- Allowance 
District r A pil A —, newed to for 
Allowed. Worked. Hours. Ties. date. month. 

D odieatulena ae 103 1,600 1,720 4,000 7,000 

BD siewiee ees 103 99 2,280 2,000 4,600 9,000 

3 coccse 87 86 970 1,020 2,900 6,000 

Me erie 92 91 1,800 2,420 3,900 6,500 
Total ... 377 379 6,650 7,160 15,400 28,500 


When several gangs are ballasting I have found a weekly re- 
port under the following headings, not only interesting and valu- 


labor. Each structure is listed in geographical order giving the 
cost of the proposed work separated as above, and as the work is 
done, it is entered up on the sheet under the month the work is 
done, and when the foreman advises the work as 100 per cent. com- 
plete, the items are carried across and the total compared with the 
estimate. As all the estimates are made from the same unit data 
of cost, the bridge and building supervisor can readily detect 
which carpenter foreman is getting the results for the money ex- 
pended, and if the report is properly followed, it often leads to 
corrections that results in economy to the railway. 





COMPARATIVE COST DATA RECORDS. 





BY J. A. ROLAND, 
Roadmaster, Chicago & North Western, Missouri Valley, Ia. 


Comprehensive cost data and comparative statements of work 
performed by trackmen, furnished to them at least once each 
month, create a very noticeable spirit of rivalry among these men, 
which results in more efficient service and decreased unit cost. 

I enclose copies of blanks, which I used very successfully, for 
several years. One of the blanks represents section foremen’s 
weekly work reports, and the other a recapitulation of the amount, 
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character, and cost, both total and unit, of the work performed 
on each section for the entire month. This latter statement was 
compiled from the section foremen’s weekly reports and a copy 
sent to each foreman immediately after the end of the month. 
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Vor. 51, No. 20. 

These reports also furnished considerable data, which was used, 
in the preparation of reports required by the superintendent and 
other offices, and was a labor saver for the section foreman, as 
other reports were thereby eliminated. 

In addition to these reports and statements, blanks were pro- 
vided to specifically cover certain other work, such as cleaning 
stock yards, mowing grass and weeds on right-of-way, etc., for 
which it did not appear practicable to provide room in the 
weekly blank. 

I found, during the time this system of reports were in use, 
that a great majority of the foremen, awaited the arrival of the 
comparative statements, with much interest, and in many in- 
stances, when these reports were late in reaching the foremen 
inquiries were made for them. 

A number of years ago I prepared blanks which were used 
very successfully for several years. One of these reports gave 
the distribution of time for the force each week, as well as the 
amount of work performed. 

It is impracticable, however, for roadmasters to attempt to 
maintain a system of reports of this kind, without the assistance 
of a clerk, and when the system is once inaugurated it should 
be continued to obtain the best results. 

The unit cost of track work has gradually increased in recent 
years. This increase is, at least, partly due to the deficient class 
of labor with which the railroads are afflicted at the present time, 
and is also the result of the lack of knowledge, on the part of 
foremen, as to the amount of work which should be accomplished 
in a given time, with a certain number of men, and of informa- 
tion as to amount of work actually being performed on other 
parts of the line, under similar conditions with the same number 
of men. 

These periodical statements and reports, injected interest and 
enthusiasm in the work, which is absolutely essential to its suc- 
cessful prosecution, and served the purpose of establishing rec- 
ords, by the hustling foremen, for those afflicted with inertia to 
compete with. 





SIMPLE METHOD OF INDICATING TIME DISTRIBUTION 
IN BRIDGES. 


BY E. M. GRIME, 
Supervisor, B. and’ B., Northern Pacific, Glendive, Mont. 

The amount of work handled by the bridge and building <le- 
partment on any division of a railway may vary greatly from 
year to year, depending on business conditions and whether it is 
the policy to make many permanent improvements or to simply 
maintain the property up to the usual standard. It is desirable to 
keep the fixed charges for office expense down to a minimuni at 
all times and also about constant. It is therefore necessary to 
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Time Report for Determining Unit Costs. 


educate the foremen so that their reports will come to the oitice 
in such shape that but a slight calculation will be required 10 
determine the unit cost of any particular work as soon as it )as 
been completed. 

Where the work is all of the same nature, such as the carpen' rT 
work on a building, the driving of piles for a bridge, the franiing 
of a timber trestle or the erection of a steel structure, it 1° 2” 
easy matter for the foreman to make an intelligent report from 
which, with the information on file in the office, the unit cost 
may be readily determined. When building a concrete culvert. 
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or abutments and piers for a bridge it is a more difficult matter for 
the foreman to make a report which will enable the office man to 
readily determine the cost of labor on the various parts of the 
work, such as dry excavation, wet excavation, forms, reinforc- 
ing steel, concrete, backfilling, etc. The foreman should be given 
some kind of a form to follow so that he will not be burdened 
with a great amount of bookkeeping when he should be devoting 
his time to important details of the work in progress. To acconi- 
plish this I have given my foremen the following outline for use 
in designating the several kinds of work in the small daily time 
book: Dry excavation, “D”; wet excavation, “W”; carpenter 
work on forms, “F”; handling gravel, including unloading from 
cars, wheeling to mixer, etc., “G”’; handling cement in and out of 
storage and to mixer, “P’”; pumping water or any work in con- 
nection with your water supply, “L”; placing reinforcing stecl, 
“S”; concrete, including mixing, wheeling to place, spading, pro- 
tecting from frost, etc, “C”; any other items which cannot logi- 
cally be placed under any of above heads, “X.” 

Now assume that Frank Jones, laborer, works ten hours on the 
23d of August; Three hours of this time he was working on dry 
excavation, two hours on wet excavation, one hour shoveling 
gravel and four hours wheeling concrete. The time book would 
show opposite his name under this date; 3 d, 2 w, 1 g,4 c¢. This, 
of course, is an extreme case, as ordinarily a man will not work 
on more than one or two different kinds of work during the day. 

At the end of the month, or when the work is completed, it is 
an easy matter for the foreman to add up the hours of work for 
each man under each heading and thus have an accurate distribu- 
tion of his time to the various parts of the work and likewise the 
sum of all the hours in each class gives the total distribution and 
cost, and the foreman’s time can then be distributed in proportion. 

In connection with this the foreman is instructed to give the 
following information : 

1. Distance from base of rail to surface of ground before 
starting excavation. 

2. Thickness of first and each succeeding stratum of material 
encountered and nature of same. 

3. Total depth to bottom of excavation. 

From the plans of the structure and the usual inspections 
while the work is in progress it is then an easy matter to deter- 
mine the volume of each kind of excavation, the cubic yards of 
concrete, weight of steel, feet board measure of forms, etc., and 
the matter of getting the unit costs of any particular structure 
requires but a short calculation. A sample page herewith shows 
how this method can be adapted to the ordinary time book, but 
if one were to handle a large amount of this class of work it 
would be best to have a special time book printed, giving the 
various letter headings. 

A comparison of figures of this kind from several foremen will 
readily show the weak points in any foreman’s organization, tak- 
ing into account, of course, the natural conditions at each par- 
ticular piece of work. The practice of furnishing to all the fore- 
men the unit cost data on all the work in progress tends to make 
each foreman strive to improve his own work and bring the unit 
costs down to a minimum and the cost figures obtained are ex- 
ceedingly valuable when making up estimates for new work. 





MONTHLY PAYROLL SHOWING UNIT COSTS. 


BY E, CUMBERLEDGE, 
Division Accountant, Lehigh Valley, South Easton, Pa. 


The possession of unit costs of track maintenance must be 


equally as beneficial to a good organization as the unit costs of 
Operation, but this feature appears to have been almost entirely 
Overlooked up to this time, possibly due to a knowledge of the 


il 


‘rior quality of the labor on which we would have to rely 
for the basis of our calculations. Today the plea of those in 
cherge of maintenance of roadway is that too much clerical work 
ani too many records are required of the section foremen, caus- 
inz a tendency on his part to neglect the work for which he 
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was employed, that of supervising the maintenance of track. 
This contention, although well taken is partially removed where 
assistant section foremen are engaged, and my opinion is that we 
should insist on obtaining data bearing on primary maintenance 
operations at the time gang foremen submit their payrolls. A 
form of time sheet can be readily devised which will give in addi- 
tion to the payroll and distribution, the amount of work done on 
certain items on which unit costs are desired. A report of this 
kind could also be used to advantage in another direction. Every 
section foreman makes monthly reports showing the material 
used on maintenance work and experience in the past has taught 
that the tendency is for the foremen to overlook reporting cer- 
tain material used, as rail, splices, bolts, nutlocks, etc., with the 
result that when inventory is taken, the book record of stock is 
in excess of the record of material on hand, but with the pay- 
roll referred to and the foreman knowing it to be the basis of 
establishing his efficiency ke will be determined to report all 
material used which would be checked against his record of 
stock disbursements, and so avoid any explanation necessary 
should the inventcry produce either overage or shortage i 
material. 

This record obtained from, say 50 section foremen one day 
after the close of each month, could be readily drawn off in 
comparative form, material used checked with disbursement 
records, unit costs computed, and the required copies made and 
forwarded to all foremen and interested officers by one clerk 
in 15 hours. Good results are unquestionable, for comparison 
of efficiency if known by the foremen compared, breeds competi- 
tion or an incentive on the part of one to outdo the other. How- 
ever, when making this comparison conditions under which work 
was carried out must be carefully considered and furthermore 
the supervisor must be ever alert otherwise low immediate costs 
may result in more disastrous expenditures at a later date. This 
feature could, however, be just as readily handled as in the 
operating department where the knowledge of unit costs has 
proved beneficial without detriment to service. 

Another practice which I know has helped in reducing main- 
tenance costs, is to place extra laborers under the jurisdiction of 
the section foreman when occasion arises, instead of placing 
extra gangs on a section subject to direction from an extra gang 
foreman. An extra gang foreman and his men are what might 
be termed floaters. They lay rail today on section 10, and the 
foreman’s only object is to get it down. Tomorrow he is on 
section 40, where he has the same object mainly in view, with 
the result that shortly after the extra gang has left, the section 
foreman is cbliged to leave his current work to reline the track 
the extra gang foreman had taken no interest in, since he felt that 
his responsibility ended when he and his gang left the vicinity. 
Work done and done well is more likely to be obtained by this 
suggested practice. Low costs depend on the efficiency of the man 
in charge, and to assist in determining this efficiency unit costs 
must be obtained. 





DIFFICULTIES OF USING COMPARATIVE COST DATA. 


BY P. H. HAMILTON, 
St. Louis & San Francisco, Pittsburg, Kan. 
— 


On this railway the roadmasters report direct to the superin- 
tendent. Each roadmaster receives a monthly allowance for 
track maintenance and he is required to keep his expenditures 
within that amount. Before giving the foremen their allow- 
ances the roadmaster sets aside what he estimates will cover 
the material that the foremen will use. He divides the balance up 
among the foremen in proportion to what he thinks they will need, 
referring to the record of previous expenditures for labor, and to 
his knowledge of existing track conditions on the various sections. 
They are cautioned about the excessive use of material and use 
only what is necessary to keep their track in shape, always re- 
leasing scrap material. If a foreman finds it necessary to use an 
unusual amount of material he notifies the roadmaster, who 
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arranges to take care of this expenditure so as to keep within his 
allowance. Some foremen having the same amount of track as 
others are allowed more labor on account of local conditions, 
such as poor drainage, light rail, poor road bed, etc., which neces- 
sitate additional work. 

Each foreman is required to make a weekly report to the road- 
master showing the total amount expended for labor, and show- 
ing the material used and released. The cost of the material 
used is figured out in the roadmaster’s office, so that the road- 
master knows how much has been spent on his sub-division during 
the week, and is in this way able to keep within his allowance. 
The roadmasters wire this information to the superintendent’s 
office, where it is combined and the superintendent knows how the 
cost of track maintenance is running, and he is able to keep 
within his allowance. 

At the end of the month, when the accounts are closed, a 
comparison is made showing the average cost per mile of track 
(exclusive of rail and ties) on each roadmaster’s sub-division. 
No accurate information is secured if these figures are accepted 
as final. For each district the traffic, weather conditions, grades, 
location, and other important local conditions must be taken into 
consideration in making the comparison or the figures will amount 
to nothing. 

It is the same way with the roadmaster and his sub-division. 
If he takes straight figures as his rule for comparison of the 
work of the different section foremen he will not be able to get 
any benefits. One foreman may have a much harder section to 
keep up. Possibly he has light rail, and as heavy equipment 
running over it as the foremen with the heavy rail. His section 
may run through marshy country where he is troubled with soft 
spots and sinks, while another section runs through prairie 
country where the track is laid on a solid foundation. Possibly 
the class of labor he gets is poor; and there may be numerous 
other conditions that he has to contend with that the other 
foremen have not. All of these things must be taken into con- 
sideration. When this is done it is hard to decide which foreman 
is doing the cheapest and best work; and the personality of the 
man usually becomes the deciding point. 

In the roadmaster’s office a recapitulation of the foremen’s 
labor distribution is made out each month showing the number 
of hours charged to the various accounts as prescribed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and this recapitulation is com- 
pared with the previous month and the corresponding month the 
year before. 

These statements are filed for future reference, and a comparison 
of any two sections can be made at any time. At different times 
we have had the section foremen send in daily statements show- 
ing the number of hours charged to various kinds of work and 
the amount of work done. These reports, however, did not pro- 
duce any good results, as we had to rely on the foreman’s honesty 
as to the correctness of his report. I do not mean to insinuate 
that the track foreman is any more dishonest than any other class 
of men, but it is easy for him to “fudge” his reports a little. 
For instance, he can charge to account No. 6-c the extra time that 
he used in putting in a number of ties, making his charge to 
account No. 6-b-2 agree with the other fellow’s. The roadmaster 
has no way of finding out the correctness of the charge to 
account 6-c. Neither*can he check the charge to 6-a when a 
gang is not surfacing out of face. We have also found that 
daily comparative statements have a tendency to make the 
section foreman careless as to the quality of the work that he 
turns out; as quantity, not quality, is what he is after. He 
forgets all about the quality of his work in his zeal to out-do 
the other foremen; and as it is impossible for the roadmaster to 
inspect all of the section foremen’s work it brings bad results. 
With an extra gang it is different. Where such a gang is en- 
gaged in one line of work for several days at a time it is an 
easy matter to keep a check on what the foremen are doing as 
well as on the cost of their work by having them send in daily 
reports. 
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COST DATA IN THE BRIDGE DEPARTMENT. 


BY F. L. BURRELL, 

General Foreman, Bridges and Buildings, C. & N. W., Fremont, Neb. 

I have followed the plan for several years of having the fore- 
man of each gang make a daily labor report of work done on a 
form 6 in. wide by 9 in. long. Space is allowed on this form 
for the number, name and classification of each employee; rate 
of pay; total hours worked; structure upon which he is em- 
ployed, and detail of the time employed on each part of the work. 
This requires an extra amount of work by the foreman, who is, 
however, better enabled to keep track of the cost of the work and 
the men employed. It also forces him to make a comparison of 
the men under him, and he soon finds out which man is doing the 
most efficient work. 

The plan is of benefit to the head of the department, when con- 
flicting duties prevent personal inspection, as it allows him to 
see each day just what has been done and how far along the 
work has progressed. It also enables him to decide, in a measure, 
whether or not the foreman is competent to judge the ability 
of the men under him. A foreman may be a good worker, but 
a poor judge of the ability of his men to do efficient work. 
This method puts him in direct touch with the work of the men 
individually, and he cannot fail to see that all are doing their 
part in an intelligent manner. If he sees that one man is all 
motions and makes little headway he begins to study him; and, if 
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Bridge Work Labor Report. 


a good foreman, he will show the man a better way to do the 


work. If his efforts are not appreciated it is his duty to remove 
the man. 

It has been my practice to have the men gather at the district 
headquarters every Sunday morning, unless they were too far 
away, to talk over the work of the past week. In the course 
of the discussion the attention of one man may be called to the 
fact that his work has been pretty expensive; and he is shown 
the daily reports from another man who has a bridge of the 
same height, and a gang of the same number of men at the same 
rate; who has done the work at a cost of from 10 to 12 per cent. 
less. He is then shown that he has not been paying as much 
attention to the details as he should; and perhaps has been trying 
to do too much of the work of the men, while they stood around 
watching him. This report also shows, for instance, that a 30-cent 
man was excavating for the purpose of stubbing a pile when hie 
should have been up on the bridge framing the stringers which 
were to be replaced, and the foremen’s attention can be drawn 
to the matter of proper organization. 

All the foremen can now tell very closely what it will cost ‘o 
do any unit of work of their respective classes of trestle, concrete 
or steel bridge work. They have gone so far as to keep detailed 
statements in special books, showing what each man under them 
has done in the past three years; and they frequently call my 
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attention to some step taken by a certain employee, to make 
the work cost more or less than usual. 

As these reports are sent in daily, the office clerk makes his 
monthly distribution of labor from day to day; at the end of the 
month the labor distribution has been made, and is ready for the 
auditor. The foremen are given the prices of the class of 
lumber that is used in their work,.and as they use the “material 
they make the estimates of the cost of the structure, and can 
tell very closely whether or not they have done a reasonably 
economical piece of work. 

So far as the keeping of the record of the cost of the labor is 
‘ concerned, this does not require a large amount of time or 
clerical work. While the foreman is keeping the men in line he 
notes the work they are doing and sets it down. 





METHODS OF PREPARING COST DATA 
ANCE WORK. 


IN MAINTEN- 





BY J. F. M’NALLY, 
A., T. & S.-F., Chanute, Kan. 


We have in use a mimeograph blank on which the extra gang 
foremen wire in to the roadmaster each night the amount of work 
done that day, the different operations being designated by letters 
to reduce the amount of telegraphing. With this report the super- 
intendent, roadmaster or general foreman can tell just what the 
gang is doing and what it is costing to perform the work. By 
handling the work in this manner it is not necessary to wait to 
get the information from the auditor’s office, as it is impossible 
to secure the information from his office until after the time 
books have been checked by the superintendent’s office and 
registered up by the auditors. If the work is completed about the 
10th of the month the superintendent or roadmaster can check 
over their ledger in a short time and obtain the desired informa- 
tion as to cost of the work. 

These blanks have proved very satisfactory and enable the 
men in charge of the work to keep a close check on the amount of 
work done each day. We have just completed laying and sur- 
facing 100 miles of new 90-lb. rail on the Southern Kansas division 
and we found these blanks very beneficial to us in keeping a 
check of the cost per mile. At the.end of each day’s work our 
foremen of the steel and surfacing gangs would fill out this 
report and wire it in to the division headquarters, and we would 
have the information in the general superintendent’s office the 
following morning. 


Assistant Superintendent, 


lt is surprising to note the interest that these extra gang fore- 
men take in increasing their daily output of work, as each fore- 
man tries to see if he cannot do a little more that day than the 
others. We sent each extra gang foreman a statement at the 
end of each week showing the amount of work performed that 
weck, giving number of feet of steel laid or surfaced and ties 
inserted and spaced. 

\Ve experienced some little dificulty with our foremen, when 
we first put this report into effect, on account of the tendency 
to crowd their men and slight their work, as each one would 
try to make a little better showing than the others. It became 
nec:ssary to caution the roadmasters to personally watch the 
worl and see that it was not slighted. I think that it is a grea‘ 


ben fit to all foremen who have charge of large gangs to send 
ther a report each week of the amount of work they have ac- 
com lished. 





Bulletin No. 49 of the University of Illinois Engineering Ex- 
Perinent Station, just issued by Professor A. N. Talbot and 
Assistant Professor H. F. Moore, contains a detailed record of 


tests of nickel-steel riveted joints; The investigation included 
tests in tension and in alternate tension and compression. The 
bend:ng of rivets, the deformation of the joints and the slip of 


the p'ates, the vield point of the joints, and the ultimate strengtl: 
of th. riveted joints, were noted. 
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ROLLING LOADS ON BRIDGES.* 





J. E. GREINER, 
Consulting Engineer. 


Coincident with the introduction of a particularly heavy type 
of locomotive is always the question as to whether bridges are 
being constructed of sufficient strength to safely carry this heavy 
engine and its possible future development. This same question 
has been cropping out time and time again during the past thirty 
years or more, and the answer has heretofore frequently been 
evidenced by the construction of somewhat stronger bridges, 
but in many cases to an extent merely sufficient to anticipate the 
increasing weight of rclling stock for a very brief period. 

During each successive revision of the specifications it was 
believed that the practical limits of locomotive weights and car 
capacities had been fully anticipated, but the fallacy of this be- 
lief has been demonstrated so frequently that now few engineers 
feel inclined to assert, with any degree of confidence, at what 
point or at what time this development will have reached its 
limit. It is apparent that we have not yet passed the period 
of expansion and development, and the question as to whether 
the structures now being built are of sufficient strength depends 
entirely upon future development in the type and weight of the 
rolling stock and the accuracy with which the designer has an- 
ticipated this development. 


NEAVIEST LOCOMOTIVES. 


Since about 1835, when the first bridge was built for carrying 
trains, locomotives have developed from the miniature 4-wheel 
grasshopper weighing less than 22,000 Ibs. to the enormous 24- 
wheel articulated type weighing 616,000 Ibs. 

About 20 years ago the heaviest engine in service on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio was a consolidation weighing about 134,000 lbs. ; 
at the present time this road has articulated engines weighing 
463,000 lbs. Similar increases have taken place quite generally 
on other roads. 

The heaviest locomotives in actual service on 36 American 
railways are given in Table 1, which table also indicates contem- 
plated increases. 

TasBLeE 1.—Heaviest Locomotives IN AcTUAL SERVICE ON 36 AMERICAN 

ILWAYS. 


Locomotives in Service. Under Consideration. 





| a ~ my 
Weight, Weight, 
Railway. Type. Lbs. Type. Lbs. 
NOY, Ne Bie Ge Senne PaGthe \< 6c6:s.0:0:0% 229,500 Pacific 235,000 
Ee PREIS 5. on a Sisco hintaan cases PAGING Saseecnns Equal asad avers we esee dts 
to E-43 
3: Bake Pant leg OC (PAGO is xissice esx 266,100 a tasereares ee aaacera 
1 ea ee en oe ee Consolidation ... 260,100 Mikado 305,000 
Le ok Bo re 269,800 rere + eiaaeles 
} Ce ee eee eePACHIC seeceeees 241,400 
es ae een aera Consolidation 222,000 
MS RRUON a) scorwiace-e\caeceatesa NERO fans sid-s:e-e 463,000 
ENG HENS oa one. Shear tae OC ee 400,000 ae apc caweadea 
Oe Oe a shat eh eee SS ee 392,000 Mallet 400,000 
ion a ans |” ee 455,000 eel e ehe acacailttat 
ig | Ne ae "Consolidation ... 212,000 
Southern olame stiie Qe. ere 366,000 
Ree Bd oa eign ae Resear Consolidation ... 171,000 
Ne ING 6 air aie Oocldiee Saks Consolidation ... 224,000 
WHGDSOE Sonik acca msees Consolidation ... 223,800 i 
Pe OS SS ee eee Consolidation ... 254,000 meat errs 
Worn oe Care tiow soar ata Consolidation ... 223,000 Mikado 280,000 
Bere Marquette ........ Consolidation ... 217,000 Sree Sraieerae 
she Pa GS. S. MPa cic csis. cas 253,800 
"& SR eg Bee aa WERE 66-6 sis aes 323,400 
Ce IN Wile o.0, Fs etmmeesce BY eee 238,000 
Great. Northern ....0.60-. Consolidation 216,600 
Mg Ne. eens TE sos eases Mikado. 2.4... 260,500 seciseas atelier ace 
SG a. oto re) So) ee 354.500 Mallet “ 463,000 
Piss Ns Ge eie IE co akwasins ~Double Santa Fe 616,000 ewuaaes iimeneae 
OO) a Ae | ne * Consolidation ... 238,900 
ot Pa ea re ee Pee 1 ere 435,200 eagankaea 5 Sy aalaaki 
PRUE Wi Co ss Larata cabernet areas PAGING oec cence 251,000 Mallet ? 
Aaa ee eee See BO See 437,000 eeaeeea rer 
se ae SRS. ak ee ee je) re 416,000 iesies 
a BRE. cascawiecewcs yy 228,000 errr Prey oe 
— ee: | ae Consolidation 211,200 Mikado 275,000 abt. 
Canadian Pacific. ......< be ere 261,900 acteurs Racca erat 
RE. AS Ee See Cor solidation ... 181,400 Consol. ? 
Ny EWS OE es chicos con MANGE Sie esas ees 338,000 mane as ica 


The increases from the 22,000-lb. grasshopper used on the Bal- 
timore & Ohio in 1835 to the articulated type weighing 463,000 
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Ibs. has been rapid and remarkable, and is illustrated by the 
following data, which shows the heaviest engines in actual serv- 


ice on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from 1835 to date: 


Type. Date Weight. 
IOIRONES: Coico s ks snves eee EEO ckstebiecxksaeys 22,000 Ibs. 
Winans’ camel, 8-wheel...... | Pee ren ors 74,600 Ibs. 
Perkins’ 10-wheel .......... OS eee 90,800 Ibs. 
re lo 3 eee; 105,200 Ibs. 
CORROMGRIIDN: 6.0005s0an0008 lo Serre 108,600 Ibs. 
EE Sobcthecteck ees wees EMD ct tke ecucs Dees 113,200 Ibs. 
CORO nia keke cessane PT sc ccckis tian nweue 115,600 Ibs. 
LUNE - os cb con ou cle ee Se 125,000 Ibs. 
Baldwin, 10-wheel .......... | Re ers 133,000 Ibs. 
RAUEMEMEOOND, os 5 5 050.04 ep om | + REESE Serer eens 134,200 Ibs. 
LSEROEMERIEOND noe ono cd aun s ss ee ere. 160,800 Ibs. 
ee ee IPRS ckksustesrsocae 190,000 Ibs. 
LRERIMISINON, .xsxsssnens0xs Lee ere es 
PM ha tees wwesekkes cee ee IDO. anc c0nsna esses see ee Ik 
REGRET | 5:05. cksnsassaese ee (| PSR eR rece eer” 463,000 Ibs. 

lhe above shows an increase from 133,000 lbs. in 1890 to 


4€3,000 Ibs. in 1911, which is about 248 per cent. in the past 21 
There are much heavier engines in use on other roads. 

The maximum axle load in 1835 was 5,500 Ibs., while at present 
it has gone beyond 65,000 lIbs., with limit not yet reached. 


years. 


BRIDGE SPECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS. 

The specification loading for bridge design as now in use by 
the various railfays is given in table 2, which table also gives 
The sim- 
plest manner of comparing these various specified loadings, in- 


the impact allowances and permissible unit-stresses. 


cluding their different impacts and unit-stresses, is by reducing 
them to an equivalent loading cn the basis of the American 
These specifi- 
cations provide for a consolidation type of engine known as 
Ccoper’s E-40, E-50, E-60 series, depending upon whether the 
weight cn each driving axle is 40, 50 or 60,000 lbs. The equiv- 
alent therefore, 
ineans that the specified loading, impacts and unit-stresses, as 


Railway Engineering Association specifications. 


loading given in the sixth column of table 2, 


adopted by the various railways, are practically equivalent in 
their effects on bridges to the Cooper's E series loading noted, 
when used in connection with the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association specifications. 


TaBLE 2.—BripGE SPeciFIcATion LoapInc. 
Engine. 
eed ee a _ 
Weight Equiv. Pro- 
1,000 Tensile Load- posed 
Railway. Type. Ibs. Impact. Unit. ing. Changes 
N 
PR. R. West. ..... ExCeGs GON) ax. shee 7,000 (1+ —) E-65 10% 
N. Y., N. H. & H... E60 270.0 A.R.E.A 16,000 E60 ...... 
NE Ch Eee ae 270.0 16,000 er ree: 
i 2 & eee =i 270.0 er 16,000 a4 opiates 
Pere Marquette...... “3 270.0 aK 16,000 ro  inmeaes 
gy 3 Seana “ 270.0 1a 16,000 ae ee 
G. aE RRA $2 270.0 re 16,000 ice Soe 
ia RPh eck noe suns wae \rtic 468.0 ¥ 16,000 wea e 
D 
LES | Oe St Seana Consol. 252.0 Special 10,000 (1 + ——) “ ...... 
D+L 

A. 22 & SF... 265... POEDY sinc ieks Special wT oe 
fp Le ES \rtic. 488.0 Special 16,000 See 
i a Vee ees E-55 247.5 A.R.E.A. 15,000 P  Beiens 
OS) SESSA Scorn ee ek ee Special Beey 455565 
N. & W.............Special 275.0 Special 15,000 Ts Seas 
Virginian oe wikiGe eae E-60 270.0 A.R.E.A. 17,000 —  gsieung 
Ge” A a MAND: EID) axnse ses Special a 5 wees 
POM oi nwsnce bus E-55 247.5 A.R.E.A 16,000 4 ee 
Oe “247.5 a 16,000 Bre cryin 
C. =o. | RR i 247.5 és 16,000 ie re 
wey FA 2 eee : 247.5 SF 16,000 ae See 
SSE = Oe eee si 247.5 sg 16,000 roe 
Nat. Rys. of M..... ee eee Special Sew ak 
ie Tk VOR A eee ome = ZEON bssex0s Special a CT 
is Ke Ge SARS... << E-60 270.0 A.R.E.A 18,000 Mees” sssGne 
OE A Sears ree E-50 225.0 A.R.E.A 16,000 oe 
SS eee si 225.0 ae 16,000 6 E-60 
SS ER eee ig 225.0 sd 16,000 OEE SS 
ye See 24 225.0 if 16,000 iid E-55 
_ Se Se | Ae i 225.0 a 16,000 jean ree 
ierenn Trmsk os... Si 225.0 val 16,000 oY aoe. 
6S ee 5 225.0 = 16,000 me. veges 
te 3 Uae ee 225.0 4 16,000 er noe 
M., St. P.& S.S. M So fae | eae Special ae ee 
Oy SS Consol, 232.0 A.R.E.A 17,000 ‘a E-53 
J “8 POR se xkaedne Special oe Soetas 
CS Pe ee Bee) REED ceceecas Special E-47.  E-60 
Se, eee ee if 225.0 A.R.E.A 17,000 Ar opr s 
LQ> | RE ere. oe Consol. 211.5 Special 16,000 i Daas 
ee . cxx nnd Pacific 292.0 Special 16,000 E-45 Mallet 
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This table also shows changes under consideration by a num- 
ber of railways. It will be observed by reference to the table, 
column 6, that elevent roads are building bridges for a strength 
practically equal to E-60 bridges, four for E-57, seven for E-55, 
one for E-53, eleven for E-50, four for loads under E-50 and 
one for loads over E-60. Of those roads which are now de- 
signing bridges for E-50 or-under, two propose the change to 
E-60 and three to loading in excess of E-50 in the near future. 

It may be reasonably assumed’ that the specifications in force, 
or the proposed changes, represent the views of the engineering 
departments of the various railways relative to the sufficienc) 
of the present requirements fcr meeting future conditions, and 
on this assumption—one road considers E-65 insufficient, 13 
roads consider E-60 sufficient, 15 roads consider E-55 sufficient, 
and ten roads consider E-50 sufficient. 

In order to determine the relative effects, on bridges, of the 
various heaviest types of engines in service and the usual speci- 
fication E-50 and E-60 class, the maximum shearing and bend- 
ing stresses produced by each type were calculated for spans 
ranging from 10 ft. to 100 ft., all locomotives, excepting the 
articulated types, being considered as running double-headers 
drawing a train of 5,000 lbs. per foot of track. On the assump- 
tion that the maximum stress produced by E-50 class is rep- 
resented by unity, the proportional maximum stress produced 
by the various locomotives on bridges under 100 ft. is given in 
table 3. 

It is fortunate for our bridges that the stresses produced 
by the heaviest engines are not in direct proportion to the 
E-50 type. For the 24- 
wheel articulated engine weighs 174 per cent. more than E-50, 


weight as compared with instance, 
but produces increased stresses varying from 15 per cent. to 33 
per cent. 
more, while the stresses are increased only from 1 per cent. to 
14 per Other engines which 
than the E-50 produce stresses ranging from 
116 per E-50, and the excess 
stresses are mostly in very short spans. The above refers to 
under 100 ft. For greater lengths the stresses will in 
many cases be less, and in no case will they be in excess of 


The 20-wheel articulated type weighs 112 per cent. 


weigh ccensiderably more 
&3 per cent. to 


cent. 
cent. of those caused by the 
spans 


those mentioned above. 


TasLe 3.—RELATIVE STRESSES Propucep BY Heaviest LccumMoTivEsS— 


Spans 10 Fr. to 100 Fr. 
Proportional Stress. 
Actual Proportional -—— 
Class. Weight. Weight. From To 
RGD) awows acne akess 225,000 1.00 1.00 1.00 
AUBIA occa sais osu 214,800 0.96 0.83 iS 
PIO. ot ea easiness awe 244,700 1.09 0.88 1.03 
Consolidation ........ 260,100 1.16 0.99 1.14 
ae 262,000 1.17 1.00 1.14 
SURI So's Scns nie 30's 9S 267,000 11> 0.96 1.07 
A Sa pate ir 270,000 1.20 0.93 1.08 
CN (ee ee a ae 305,000 1.36 1.02 1.16 
12-wheel articulated... 334,500 1.49 0.98 1.45 
IDSCONNIEG: oss cs sss 361,000 1.60 1.00 1.26 
20-wheel articulated... 478,000 aS WY} 1.01 1.14 
16-wheel articulated. . 493,000 2.19 1.26 1.34 
24-wheel articulated... 616.000 2.74 1.15 1.33 
12-wheel electric motor 300,400 1.33 0.83 ° 0.98 
16-wheel electric motor 320,000 1.42 0.84 0.93 
CAPACITY OF BRIDGES. 


All bridgemen know that prcoperly designed bridges, as well 
as steel hopper cars, may be loaded considerably beyond their 
nominal capacity, and that they will carry a definite amount of 
overload regularly continuously without any 
closer attention than usually bestowed under ordinary good 
maintenance conditions. This capacity for overload provides to 
a large extent for future increases and developments. 

We know from numerous tests and long experience that 
bridges properly designed and constructed of proper material 
and with members proportioned in accordance with specifica- 
tions equally as good as the standard adopted by the American 
Railway Engineering Association, so long as maintained in 
good condition, will safely withstand an overload of 50 per cent. 
without any traffic or speed restrictions; that such a br 
may be subjected to an occasional overload considerab!y ! 
excess of 50 per cent., without speed restrictions; and 1! the 


and requiring 
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speed is regulated, the bridge will stand an occasional overload 
of 100 per cent. Therefore, it should be clearly understood by 
the operating officials of railways that a bridge of the nominal 
E-50 capacity, that is, one designed for Cooper’s E-50 loading in 
accordance with the American Railway Engineering Associa- 


tion’s standard specifications, will not reach its full regular 
traffic capacity until the different classes of engines now in 


service shall have about the weights given in table 4, and an 
E-60 bridge not until these engines have increased to the extent 
shown in table 5. 

An examination of these tables will show that the regular 
service capacity of an E-50 or an E-60 bridge will take care 
of engines having an increased weight over those now in serv- 
ice to the following extent: 

E-50. 


12 per cent. 
19 per cent. 


E-60. 
34 per cent. 
43 per cent. 


Types. 
16 and 24-wheel articulated. 
10-coupled 
Mikado, 12 and 20-wheel ar- 


ticulated, <Atla iic, Coi 

solidation, 12-wheel ty pe. 30 per cent. 56 per cent. 
Pacific and decapod........ 39 per cent. 67 per cent. 
LS SSR eS Tap an arena ee 46 per cert. 75 per cent. 
BICCHIC osccesccescvessese G3 806) percent. 84 to 94 per cent. 


The capacity of these classes of bridges when subjected to 
occasional loads or to regular lcads operated under restricted 
speed will be considerably in excess of that indicated above. 
For an example, an E-50 bridge with an overload of 75 per cent. 
which, when the bridge is in good condition and up to the 
American Railway Engineering Association Standard in de- 
sign, is perfectly safe for occasional loads or regular loads under 
restricted speed, engines weighing in excess of the 
engines now in use to about the extent indicated belcw: 


will carry 


30 per cent. 
39 per cent. 


16 and 24-wheel articulated erngines.......... 
Le LS RR ee ee ae one ee ee eee 
Mikado, 12 ard 20-wheel articulated, Atlartic, 

Consolidation ard 12-wheel type e=gines.... 
PACMMC ONG COCADCO ss iso sala cinmk ww cen ws esas 
Prairie 
Electric 


It will be seen from the above that loads which 
E-60 bridge to its regular service capacity can be operated oc- 
casionally over an E-50 bridge, and even regularly when speed 
is restricted. 


52 per cent. 
62 per cent. 
ROR Re CT ee rr ee 70 per cent. 

SS eae ik Silas SUR TEReS CNSR Rea OE OT 79 to 88 per cent. 


strain an 


HAVE PRESENT BRIDGES SUFFICIENT STRENGTH ? 


In view of past experience, it is perhaps reasonable to as- 
sume that some cf the heavy types indicated in table 4 as de- 
veloping the full regular service capacity of an E-50 bridge may 
probably be operated regularly over heavy grade divisions, but 
experience with the present heaviest locomotives does not indi- 


4.—FuLit ReGcuiar Service TraFFic Capacity For E-50 Bripces 
BASED ON AN OVERLOAD OF 50 PER CENT. 


TABLE 


Percentage 


Wheel Average of 
Locomotives. Weight. Base. Axle Load. Increase.} 

Cooper’s B-75 5. os.00 337,500 23.00 75,000 50.0 
yt ee 280,000 30.79 82,400 31.0 
gh CESS eee 356,300 34.25 82,600 46.0 
Consolidation ........ 342,300 26.50 75,600 32.0 
ES ere 344,800 27.08 73,000 32.0 
en 374,300 29.83 66,400 40.0 
BUNS cos aria ate eaten atin 375,000 35.20 81,700 39.0 
LS i 394,200 35.00 77,900 29.0 
12-wheel articulated... 436,200 30.66 72,600 30.0 
DO-COUNIER © 6.6.6.5.5-00-0:6-¥ 429,800 43.50 71,700 19.0 
20-wheel articulated... 629,000 59.80 70,800 32.0 
16-wheel articulated... 552,000 40.17 62,800 12.0 
24-wheel articulated... 695,000 65.92 62,000 13.0 
12-wheel electric...... 460,000 38.50 78,800 53.0 
16-wheel electric...... 516,000 44.22 64,500 61.0 


“The Atlantic type applies to spans under 15 ft.; for greater spans the 
weight of this class of engine would run over 60 per cent. in excess of the 
heaviest type now in service. 

_ 1Percentages of increase in column 5 represent the approximate increase 
In weight of locomotives and driving loads in excess of the maximum 
We'ghts now in actual use. 


ceie that still heavier types will be proper and economical on 
low-grade divisions. But suppose they should be operated regu- 


larly on all divisions, whether high or low grade, then an E-50 
American Railway Engineering Association specification bridge 
have ample capacity to take care of them. 

‘{ is less reasonable to assume that the still heavier types 
of table 5 required for developing the full regular service capac- 
“4 f an E-60 bridge will ever be operated even on high-grade 

lv sions, 


unless gage of track is increased and greater clear- 
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ances made, both laterally and vertically, in tunnels and bridges, 
and the right-of-way probably also increased, or, in other words, 
unless all present standards are abandoned and the railway 
practically reconstructed. 


TaBLe 5.—Furt ReGuiar Service TraFric Capacity For E-60 BripGeEs 
LASED ON AN OVERLOAD OF 50 PER CENT. 

Percentage 
Wheel Average of 

Locomotives. Weight. Base. Axle Load. Increase.7 
Cooper’s E-90 ........ 405,000 23.00 90,000 50.0 
> Atlantic J ease ace re reverie 336,000 30.79 98,800 57.0 
COCR ee 427,600 4.25 99,100 75.0 
Consolidation ........ 411,000 26.50 90,700 58.0 
Te MOR ee cco sree ee eee 413,500 27.08 87,600 58.0 
BIOCADOE. oii ci6teealcwes 449,400 29.83 79,500 68.0 
ME © 6565s Ssnorererdracuce 450,000 35.20 98,000 67.0 
PERE 6 6.6556 ew ene wes 473,000 35.00 93,500 55.0 
12-wheel articulated... 523,800 30.66 87,100 56.0 
POCOMMEM: 6.4 Kieu 6300 515,800 43.50 86,000 43.0 
20-wheel articulated... 754,800 59.80 85,000 58.0 
16-wheel articulated... 662,500 40.17 75,400 3.0 
24-wheel articulated... 834,000 65.92 74,400 35.0 
12-wheel electric...... 552,000 38.50 94,600 84.0 
16-wheel electric...... 619,200 44.22 77,400 94.0 

*The Atlantic type applies to spans under 15 ft.; for greater spans the 


weight of this class of engine would run over 90 per cent. in excess of the 


heaviest type now in service. 

+Percentages of increase in column 5 represent the approximate increase 
in weight of locomotives and driving-axle loads in excess of the maximum 
weights now in actual use. 


3ut suppose such types can be constructed and placed in 
operation without changing standard gage and clearances, they 
surely would not be operated regularly on low-grade divisions, 
and if their regular operations should be confined to high-grade 
divisions, then E-50 bridges on low-grade territory would have 
ample capacity to enable these types being transferred to and 
from these high-grade territories. 

It appears, therefore, that an E-50 bridge is a 
economical type and provides for increased loading 
heaviest now in service to a sufficient extent to justify the rail- 
standard on all divisions until 
complete recon- 


good and 


above the 


ways which ccnsider it a proper 
such time as conditions require practically a 
of the 
of course, 


struction 
It 1s, 
stronger and stiffer 


railway. 

admitted that 
than an E-50 bridge. 
abuse and more neglect, but it will cost from 12 per 
15 per cent. mcre for its construction. While a number of 
roads have adopted this class of bridge for all divisions and 
others are contemplating its adoption, the justification there- 
for is not apparent in many cases. The mere fact that one or 
two roads started a somewhat radical change by building E-60 
itself be sufficient excuse for other 
This tendency toward the adoption of 
more by precedent than by 
and is being stimulated by 
a greater tonnage of metal 


avier, 
more 


an E-60 bridge is he 
It will stand 
cent. to 


should not in 
roads to do likewise. 
I-60 loading is perhaps influenced 


sound reason and judgment, 


bridges 


good, 
the bridge companies, who profit by 
used in construction. 

The writer hopes it will 
E-60 bridges as unreasonably heavy 
fore, not consistent with economical 
ter bridges than the E-50 class, and 
to justify them in paying more for the stronger structure, or 
who honestly believe this reserve strength will be required in 
the future, should not be classed with the extravagant, since at 
the most it is a case of foresight and judgment. 

While E-60 bridges are stronger than those of E-50 class, it 
is probable that if the weights of engines ever increase to an 
extent sufficient to develop their capacity, many of these bridges, 
as now being constructed, will not have sufficient clearance to 
enable such excessively large locomotives to be safely operated. 
If, therefore, E-60 bridges are constructed, it would be well to 
provide a lateral clearance of at least 8 ft. from the center of 
track and an overhead clearance of not less than 25 ft. above 
top of rail, in which case there will be some possibility of oper- 
ating over them the excessively large locomotives required to 
develop their strength. 

Those roads which prefer stronger bridges on account of severe 
and heavy service on high grades could reasonably adopt the 
E-60 as standard for high-grade divisions and F-50 for low- 
grade divisions. 


inferred that he condemns 
and extravagant and, there- 
construction. They are bet- 
those who are in a positicn 


not be 


= 
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ADJUSTABLE CLAMP FOR HOLDING TAPE LINE ON 
BALL OF THE RAIL. 





BY C. C. LEECH. 


This adjustable clamp was made originally for the use of 
track supervisors, and has been found very convenient for meas- 
uring rails, frogs and crossings. It is especially convenient for 
the use of inspectors working in the frog shops, where it 
eliminates the necessity of calling the second man in order to 
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Clamp for Holding Tape to Rail. 


secure accurate measurements. The construction is clearly 
shown in the sketch. Parts A and B dovetail together, fitting over 
the ball of the rail when pushed together. The set screw is then 
turned till it brings pressure on the end of the tape, holding it 
securely while the desired measurements are being taken either 


parallel to or across the rail. 





ENGINEERING ARTICLES SINCE OCTOBER 20. 





The following articles of special interest to engineers and 
maintenance of way men, and to which readers of this section 
may wish to refer, have appeared in the issues of the Railway 
Age Gazette since October 20: 

The Design of Railway Bridge Abutments, an abstract of 
Bulletin 140 of the American Railway Engineering Association, 
by J. H. Prior, assistant engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, Page 839, October 27, 1911.—Mr. Prior’s treatment of 
reinforced concrete abutments is the most complete analysis of 
this subject that has been prepared recently. His familiarity with 
the subject makes the article of especial value, and the detail with 
which he has gone into designs, quantities and costs makes the 
data included of practical use to designing engineers. 

An abstract of the government report on the Fort Wayne de- 
railment, which showed the partial responsibility of the track 
department in the Pennsylvania wreck on August 13, was pub- 
lished in the issue of October 27, page 836. 

Colorado & Southern Extension to Cheyenne.—The reasons for 
building the extension of the Colorado & Southern from Dixon, 
Colo., to Cheyenne, Wyo., and some features of interest to en- 
gineers in the construction work were described in an illustrated 
article on page 881 in the issue of November 3. 

A resume of the preliminary report of the Chicago Subway 
Commission, covering the recommendations of that body for the 
building of passenger subways in the city of Chicago, was given 
in the issue of November 3, page 921. 

Methods adopted in the construction of the Detroit River 
tunnel, together with the reasons leading up to the adoption of 
the direct current electrical installation for motive power, were 
given in an illustrated article on page 945 of the issue of Novem- 
ber 10. Valuable data on the cost of the different portions of the 
work are given in considerable detail in connection with this 
description. 
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A short illustrated article describing the Hell Gate bridge of 
the New York Connecting Railroad over the East river at Ward’s 
and Randall’s islands appears on page 956 in the issue of No- 
vember 10. 





GUARD RAILS REINFORCED WITH CONTINUOUS JOINTS. 





The proper maintenance of guard rails opposite frogs in a 
yard requires a large proportion of the time of the section forces, 
especially during the winter. In general, no tieplates are used 
under the guard rail, even though they may be placed on both 
sides of it. The running rail usually cuts down into the tie and 
is soon below the guard rail, which is then subjected to severe 
hammering from passing wheels. During the winter the collec- 
tion of ice and snow tends to tip the rail out of position. Also, 
engines are used in the yards for several weeks after they have 
been sent in from the line, because of worn drivers, and in this 
condition they break many filler blocks and bolts. 

Because of these difficulties the arrangement shown in the 
photograph is being used on five or six guard rails which are 
subject to very hard service in the Aurora (Ill.) yard of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. All ties under the guard rail 
are tie-plated under both the running rail and the guard rail, or- 





Guard Rail Reinforced with Continuous Joints. 


dinary tieplates being sheared at an angle and two being used on 
each tie; also two pairs of Continuous joints are bolted through 
both rails and the regular filler blocks. In this way bcth rails are 
maintained at the same level and much greater rigidity and 
strength are secured, the rail and guard rail acting practically 
as one section. Some of these guard rails have now been in use 
about one year, and have required practically no attention, even 
during the winter. A somewhat similar arrangement has been 
in use in the yards of the Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis for some time. The rail braces shown in the photo- 
graph are not necessary, but the foreman was reluctant to leave 
them off while trying out this plan. This device was washed 
out by E. Keough, roadmaster. 





POLE PRESERVATION. 





A method of preserving poles for a short distance above and 
below the point which is to be set at ground level has been tried 
recently in Chicago. A portable machine carries a steam buviler. 
an air compressor, a storage tank, a closed oil tank containing 
steam coils for heating the preserving oil, and an air-tight canvas 
band which encases the pole at the zone to be treated. ‘The pole 
is rolled on to the machine from an adjacent platform and two 
segmental rings are closed about the pole by turning a hand 
wheel. A spool carrying the canvas band is then passed around 
the pole by a movement of the hand wheel and a clamping bar 
wedged against the band. Air pressure is applied to the edge: 
of the band to insure its being tightly closed upon ihe liole anc 
the hot oil is then forced into the bag thus formed. The machin 
is manufactured by the B. & E. Pole Preserving Machine Com 
pany, Chicago. 
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TRANSITION CURVE USED ON THE LAKE SHORE. 





While there are many fcrms of spiral or transition curves in 
use today which differ radically in their methods of mathematical 
deduction, the resulting curves in general approximate very 
closely to each other. In practice the principal points of supe- 
riority of certain curves over others lie mainly in the readiness 
with which they are understood and applied in the field. To 
meet with general use among field engineers, many of whom are 
not technical men, the transition curve must be easily under- 
stood and the offset or deflection values must be readily secured, 
either by simple computations or directly from tables. 

As an example of a simple transition curve capable of quick 
use in the field, that used by the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern is here given, together with a description of the method 
followed in working out the two problems most commonly en- 


ZABLE OF OFFSETS AND EXPLANATION 
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posite the beginning or end of the curve at the same interval 
on the main tangent. Then the offsets (O’) corresponding to 
those distances (M) taken from the tables and multiplied by 
the degrees of the circular curve will give measurements from 
these points (M) previously set on the circular curve and on the 


-tangent to corresponding points on the transition curve at which 


stakes are driven to define the points on the transition curve. 
To fit the transition curve to the point of change of degree 
of curvature in a compound curve, determine the point of com- 
pound curve (P. C. C.) and fit the curves both ways from it 
so that at this point of compound curve they will lap past at 
a distance apart equal to the offset (O), the total offset at this 
point corresponding to the length of transition curve (2N), 
which it is desired to use. This offset is obtained from the table 
by assuming the half length of transition curve (N) and by a 
knowledge of the difference of degree of curvature of the two 
f, 
! 


/ 













0 = Total Offset 0'- Offset at any point M from {i meee tA 
D= Degree of Circular Curve — either end of Transition Curve. pao Mf 
i’ 2 / H \ 
Q- _ gua - A =Angle thrown out trom Circular ra =| | 
O= a Curve =Angle of Transition Curve. & a A. RS 
N=£Length of Transition Curve = 4 Fi oe: { 
SUCCESSIVE | 
| Ns 
S 
fy 
14 Hops 
0 0.260 10.388 \0.552|0758 [10 " 
Above Table gives offsets for connecting a One Degree Curve with fae 
a Tangent by adding 50! 100; 150! 200! 2501300" by each end of the : 
Curve. Offers ore given for each 25" (Measured along Curve) trom either i 
end of Transition Curve fo its middle point. ) 


Oftsets for any Curve other than one Degree are found by multiplying offsets given by the Degree of Curve. ie 
To lay out @ Transition Curve, measure trom Vertex along the langent a distance T=T+0 tan $I. At this os 








point make an oftset O‘obtamed trom the second column in above table corresponding to the desired value of N~ 
(increased length of curve as shown in tirst column of lable ) to He. BC. of circular curve. Locate the E.C. of 
circular curve in the same manner and run in the curve trom B.C. fo EC. 
The middle point of this offset will be the mdédle point of the Transition Curve. Measure trom this middle 
point a distance N as above, to the pont BIC on the Tangent and fo the point ETC on the circular curve. 
From the two ends of the Transition Curve thus established lay off mtermediate points on the transition 


curve by ottsets trom the Tangent and arcular curve respectively as found trom the Table tor given distances 


M"from these ends of the curve. 


Transition Curve Table. 


countered, in fitting a transition curve to the end of an existing 
curve and placing such a curve at the point of change of degree 
of a compound curve. 

In fitting a transition curve to the end of an existing curve, 
the end of the circular curve approaching the main tangent is 
fixed so that it will become tangent at the beginning of the 
curve (B. C.) or the end of the curve (E. C.) to T’, a line 
parallel to the main tangent and at a distance inside of it equal 
to the offset (O), the total offset at the beginning or end of a 
irve corresponding to the length of the transition curve (2N) 
hich it is desired to use. This offset is obtained from the 
ble by assuming the half length of spiral (N) and by knowing 
e degree of curvature of the circular curve to be fitted. With 
> transit at the beginning or end of the curve, points are set on 
the circular curve at intervals of 25 ft. from the instrument to 
the end of the spiral, and from a point on the main tangent op- 


c 
VW 
ti 
t} 
ti 








parts of the compound curve. With a transit at the ends of 
these curves opposite the point of compound, points are set on 
the circular curves at intervals of 25 ft. from the instrument on 
each curve for a distance equal to the half length of spiral. The 
offsets (O’) corresponding to these distances (M), taken from 
the table and multiplied by the difference between the degrees 
of curvature of the two circular curves, give measurements from 
the points (M) to the corresponding points on the transition 
curve at which stakes should be set to define its position. 





The Burlington is placing 9 ft. ties under the joints on a 
short stretch of main track near Downers Grove, IIl., for experi- 
mental purposes. The rail is laid with staggered joints and on 
8 ft. ties otherwise, the additional length of the tie being laid on 
the joint side to give the increased bearing at the joint. 
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REPLACEMENT OF THE RACCOON MOUNTAIN TUNNEL 
ON THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS. 


In connection with the construction of second track which 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis is now carrying on 
from Chattanocga, Tenn., to Shellmound, a short tunnel is be- 
ing replaced by an open cut. This line passes through some 
very rough country a short distance out of Chattanooga, and 
is built largely on side hills, although at this point it passes 
over a saddle. The line was originally built in 1852 with an 
open cut across this divide, but was in operation only a short 
time until a succession of slides came in. Track was laid over 
these slides and traffic maintained, while the work of removing 
the material These slides were 
moved in benches, as many as three tracks being in the cut at 
Very little progress was made 


was prosecuted vigorously. 


one time in several instances. 


in this way, as new slides kept coming into the cut as fast as 
the other material was removed, and an investigation cf the 
hill that the earth was broken into a series of 


side showed 


ridges or benches for a distance of 1,000 ft. up the slope. A 
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over 120,000 yds. were taken out before the cut was completed. 

This work is being done under the direction of Hunter Mac- 
donald, chief engineer; C. H. Jchnson, engineer of construction; 
and R. A. Milan, resident engineer, to whom we are indebted 
for the opportunity to secure the above information. 





COMMITTEES OF THE ROADMASTER’S ASSOCIATION. 


The following men have been appointed members of the differ- 
ent committees of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association for the ensuing year: 

Foreign Labor—Coleman King (N. Y. C. & H. R.); P. J. 
McAndrews (C. & N. W.); Geo. M. Greene (C. R. I. & P.); 
J. W. Fletcher, Jr. (Car. & N. W.); C. C. Johnston (L. & N.) 
W.); A. B. Richards (L. E. & W.); B. A. West (A. T. & S. F.). 

Stone Ballast from the Crusher to the Track.—Fred B. Adams 
(P. & R.); John D. Boland (U. P.); A. M. Clough (N. Y. 
C. & H. R.); Henry Kleine (C. & A.); D. Foley (M. C.); 
Wm. A. Brandt (C. & N. W.); Michael Deltgen (C. & N. W.). 

Hew to Secure Foremen—Organisaticn of Section—Length of 
Section—P. M. Dinan (L. V.); L. A. Lewis (P. & R.); J. A. 














Raccoon Mountain Tunnel, Showing Buttress Walls. 


dry wall was then built cn each side of the cut, and, although 
this wall held, the slide over-topped it and covered the track 
10 ft. deep without injuring the wall in any way. Following 
this experience a tunnel was built between these walls in 1858 
and filled over with earth so that the slides could pass over it. 
After this tunnel was constructed very little further sliding 
occurred, and a highway has since been built over the top of the 
tunnel, as shown in the photograph. 

When the present work was started it was decided to excavate 
for two tracks at one side of the tunnel, leaving the tunnel 
and the track through it undisturbed for emergency use. In 
addition to eliminating the tunnel, this work improves the 
alinement at the south end of the tunnel. In connection with 
the excavation, buttress walls were constructed along the open 
cut side of the tunnel at intervals of 28 ft. to oppose the thrust 
from the slope on the other side. An investigation showed 
that the old dry walls rested on solid rock, so the foundation 
for the buttresses were placed on these walls. No slides have 
occurred since the new cut was excavated, except a small one 
at the west end, which was stcpped by a row of piles, and no 
further trouble is anticipated. The original estimate of the mate- 
rial to be removed, based on a 1% to 1 slope, was 83,000 yds., and 


Roland (C. & N. W.); John Barth (C. C. C. & St. L.); Carl 
Butrer (lL. S. & M.S.) J. PB. Gorcoran (CC. & AD; T. F. 
Donahoe (B. & O.); J. E. Wilkinson (C. & N. W.); Bruce 
James (C. & E. I.). 

Under What Department Should Construction Work Be Han- 
dled to Obtain Best and Most Economical Results?—M. Burke 
(C. M. & St. P.) ; T. H. Hickey (M. C.); James Sweeney (C. & 
FE. I.); Thomas Thompson (A. T. & S. F.); A. E. Muchotte 
(C. R. I. & P.); M. Donahoe (C. & A.); Geo. Barnoske 
(c.. 2. 2 Be. F.). 

New and Improved Appliances—W. E. Emery (P. & P. U.); 
J. E. McNeil (A. T. & S. F.); James Burke (Erie); J. 5. 
McGuigan (St. L. S. W.); A. G. Hart (S. P.); W. R. Thomp- 
son (Cent. of Ga.); Wm. Shea (C. M. & St. P.). 

Arrangements——Geo. D. Gifford (N. Y. C. & H. R.); T. H. 
Hickey (M. C.); Abel Grills (G. T.); L. W. Hanselman (N. \ 
C. & H. R.). 

In addition, a paper on deterioration of spikes and angle bars i” 
preserved ties will be presented by W. M. Camp, and there wi!! 
be a general discussion of the topics, Tie Plates vs. Guard R: i! 
Praces for Holding Track to Gage, and The Best Method of 
Inspecting Ties in Track for the Following Year. 












Employees of the Lake Erie & Western have been forbidden 
all intoxicating liquors, whether on or off duty. 


The Santa Fe Railway has reduced the working time at its 
San Bernardino, Cal., shops to 45 hours a week. This is 15 
hours less than the schedule of a month ago. The present 
reduction, it is said, will be the last. 


A number of rumors have been in circulation recently to the 
effect that W. S. Tinsman will retire as general manager of the 
Kirst district of the Rock Island and that, in consequence, vari- 
ous changes in the official personnel of that road will be made. 
‘These reports are officially denied and it is stated that there is 
no foundation for them. 


Telegraph operators, towermen and agents on the New York 
Central have been granted an increase in wages of from 10 to 
15 per cent. The Southern Railway has increased the pay of 
several hundred clerks. The increases range from 5 per cent. 
for employees who have been in the service but a short time, to 
15 per cent. to those who have seen five years or more service. 
‘The same company’s telegraph operators will be granted an aver- 
age increase of about 15 per cent. 


The New York Public Service Commission, First district, has 
made application to the state controller for an appropriation of 
$1,000,000 as the state quota of the expense of grade crossing 
elimination in New York City for the ensuing year. In 1909 
and 1910 the commission requested appropriations of $600,000 for 
each year, and in both cases the legislature appropriated only 
$250,000. There are more than 400 grade crossings in the limits 
ef the city of New York, and while the commission has already 
ordered elimination work which will cost more than $2,000,000, 
there is still a large amount to be done. The law provides that 
the state pays one-quarter, the city one-quarter, and the railway 
one-half. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern has in experimental 
between Toledo and Cleveland two sets cf the Morkrum 
rapid printing telegraph, the two being worked duplex on a 
single grounded wire. In outward appearance these instruments 
are somewhat similar to other rapid printing systems heretofore 
in use, the sending apparatus having the appearance of a type- 
writer. The distance between Toledo and Cleveland is 113 
miles. The Morkrum apparatus has been successfully used for 
several months on telegraph circuits over 200 miles long, where 
messages have been sent all day at the rate of more than 100 
an hour. The Lake Shore contemplates introducing the appa- 
ratus on a number of circuits. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has received a_ simple super- 
heater Mallet locomotive from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, which is being broken in and will be thoroughly tested. 
The design is an attempt to get the most powerful locomotive 
possible, consistent with the rather narrow over-all cross-section, 
which has made necessary the use of simple cylinders. An inter- 
esting feature, which will develop in time, will be to see how 
the simple type Mallet with a superheater will compare with the 
compound type with and without a superheater. The engine 
has 27 in. x 28 in. cylinders, 56 in. drivers, and carries a boiler 
pressure of 160 lbs. It has a tractive effort of 93,000 Ibs., and a 
total weight of 483,000 Ibs. Of this 23,500 Ibs. is on the leading 
truck, 435,500 Ibs. on the drivers and 24,000 lbs. on the trailing 
truck. The tender weighs 186,400 Ibs. 


use 


As announced in our Elections and Appointments columns, 
Oliver Rowe, inspector of transportation, Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific, died at Cheyenne, Wyo., November 14, from 
effects of burns received in a butting collision between a pas- 
enger train and a freight on the Union Pacific at Rock River, 
‘yo., on October 28. The freight train, after setting out cars 
Rock River, had backed on the passing track, which is situ- 
‘ed between the eastbound and the westbound main tracks. The 
ssenger train was approaching Rock River well under way, 
‘th automatic block signals in the proceed position. The brake- 
1 of the freight train became confused as to the switches, and 
iead of closing the passing track switch leading from the 
westbound main, he opened the passing track switch leading to 
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the eastbound main, directly in front of the passenger train and 
too late to avoid a collision. The engineman and the fireman of 
the passenger train and one passenger were killed, others being 
more or less seriously injured, and 40 being slightly hurt. 


Illinois Central’s Attitude Toward Striking Employees. 


T. J. Foley, assistant general manager of the Illinois Central, 
in a letter referring to the strike situation on that road, states 
that it is the definite policy of the road not to recognize any 
federation such as proposed by the leaders of the present strike, 
and that it is not opposed to unionism, but that employees will 
be permitted a voice as to those things that directly affect work- 
ing conditions. Continuing he says: 

“Realizing that the strike inflicted upon this company Sep- 
tember 30 was as much an injustice to the great majority of 
our employees as to the company, in that their leaders com- 
pelled an illegal and unjustifiable compliance with such order, 
for the reason that the federation created an uncontrollable 
condition of those who were disposed to be conservative and 
played into the hands of those who desired the strike for ulte- 
rior and questionable purposes; we are willing to take back those 
who have not been implicated in acts of violence against the 
company or its employees, so far as there may be vacancies. It 
is not the intention to change the rates of pay, and the men now 
in our service, or who may hereafter be employed, will be treated 
with the absolute fairness that has characterized the management 
of this company heretofore in dealing with its employees. None 
will be displaced so long as they desire to remain in our serv- 
ice, except for good cause, and all will be protected in their 
rights indefinitely to the utmost extent of our ability, which has 
been pretty clearly demonstrated as amply sufficient. 

“We feel that we have an asset in our old employees who have 
that feeling of loyalty essential in the conduct of any business. 
We shall give those who return the greatest consideration. They 
will not be discriminated against. 

“In all sincerity, we desire to add that the bulletins put out by 
many of the strike leaders as to the conditions are false and 
intended to mislead. The business of this company is being con- 
ducted in a satisfactory manner. There are plenty of honorable 
mechanics and laborers who have had a sufficiency of misleading 
and labor turmoil who are now looking out for their personal 
welfare and that of their families. Many of them have had 
similar experience elsewhere and are profiting thereby in endeav- 
oring to once more locate themselves permanently in a position 
that will assure them a competence. These men are very care- 
fully selected and are being employed at the rate of about 100 per 
day: consequently, we cannot hold out any inducement to former 
employees over any extended period.” 


Safety Committees on the Baltimore & Ohio. 


With a view to promoting safety of travel and protecting its 
employees from personal injury in the discharge of duty, the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has appointed a safety committee. 
The committee, which began work November 1 with General 
Manager [hompson as chairman, is composed of general officers 
of the road, including A. Hunter Boyd, Jr., assistant general 
attorney; J. W. Coon, assistant to general manager; Earl Stim- 
son, chief engineer maintenance of way; C. W. Egan, general 
claim agent; Dr. S. B. Bond, chief medical examiner; and W. L. 
Robinson, shop expert of the mechanical department. Divisional 
safety committees have also been appointed as auxiliaries, headed 
by division superintendents as chairmen and composed of division 
officials, including trainmaster, division engineer, division claim 
agent, agents of important freight terminals, medical examiner, 
secretaries of the Young Men’s Christian Association, an em- 
ployee from each shop to represent shopmen, engineman to rep- 
resent enginemen, conductor to represent trainmen, and yard- 
master to represent yard employees. 

The central committee will meet on the first of each month, 
while the divisional committees will convene the middle of the 
month. The divisional committees are to lay before the central 
committee such matters as will tend to bring about improvements 
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in the safety and efficiency of operation and protection to em- 
ployees and the public. 

The chairmanship of the auxiliary committees is vested in the 
superintendents for a period of six months, the plan providing 
for a progression to the office so that each member may serve 
as chairman. This same organization is carried out in the com- 
mittee of general officers, with the exception of the vice-chair- 
manship, which is permanent. 

Employees while serving on the safety committee of making 
investigations are exempt from other duty so that their time may 
be devoted to a study of the work of the committees. While so 
engaged the men are allowed full pay and expenses. 

General Manager Thompson, in issuing the circular outlining 
the work of the safety committee, says: “We desire each of our 
employees to act as a Committee of One to see that everything 
possible is done to prevent accidents, and the suggestions of the 
men should be solicited through the divisional committeemen. 
It is my personal desire that all the division officers shall take 
an interest in this question of safety. Any suggestion that may 
occur to any employee which he feels will advance this work will 
be carefully considered.” 





Saving the Pennies. 


The efforts that railway managers are making to stop waste 
in small things as well as in great ones are illustrated by a 
circular entitled “Office Economies,” which S. M. Felton, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Great Western, has sent to all office em- 
ployees of this road. The circular, which has for a sub-title, 
“How You Can Help Save the Pennies,” is as follows: 

Appeal having been made to employees in all other branches 
of the service for co-operation in the effort to reduce expenses, 
we reach one where the easiest and at the same time some of the 
greatest economies can be practiced. It has been demonstrated 
that by exercising judgment and care in the ordering and use 
of office stationery and supplies you can accomplish much toward 
the desired end. The items where savings can be effected may 
seem insignificant in themselves, but when considered in the 
aggregate they represent an annual amount equal to more than 
your month’s salary. 

A few suggestions along these lines are: 

Letterheads—tIn addressing letters to the various departments 
of the road if plain paper is used instead of printed letterheads a 
large reduction in printing bills will result. 

Where a letter is spoiled before being completed, if the sheet 
of paper is laid aside and used as scratch paper instead of being 
thrown in the waste basket, the full value of using it will be 
obtained and less scratch paper will have to be ordered from the 
stationer. 

Carbon Paper—Experiments show that from one sheet of car- 
bon paper one hundred legible copies can be made. Carbon paper 
deteriorates with exposure and the least possible number of 
sheets should be ordered at one time. Use each sheet until an 
equivalent of one hundred copies is made and you will obtain its 
maximum degree of service. 

Rubber Bands and Erasers.—The price of rubber is continu- 
ally increasing, and these articles represent the most expensive 
of office supplies. Do not waste rubber bands. An eraser fas- 
tened to your typewriter or desk by a card (or rubber band to 
give elasticity) will not only be found to be a timesaver, but 
will prevent the possible actual loss of the eraser. 

Envelopes—Where more than one letter is sent to the same 
person each day an envelope should be addressed and left open 
until mailing time, so as to avoid using several envelopes for 
taking care of mail that could be enclosed in one. Large envel- 
opes cost more than small; and where a small envelope will 
answer it should be used, even though it is not on your desk. 
It will not take a minute’s time to get one from your stationery 
supply. Always use manilla envelopes for company correspond- 
ence. 

Postage Stamps—Keep them under lock and key and use 
them only where the railway man will not serve the purpose. 
Stamps are the same as money and should be used sparingly. 

Pencils—Use one pencil at a time. It is not necessary for 
stenographers to keep four or five pencils sharpened at once. 

Empty Ink Bottles have a value. Return them to the stationer. 

Telegraph Service—There is a general idea that Western 
Union and Postal service costs the company nothing. This is 
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not true. ‘While we are allowed a certain number. of free mes- 
sages, all above that are charged for at regular rates, and each 
year we are compelled to pay a considerable sum for excess tele 
graphing. Therefore, all messages sent via commercial lines 
should be carefully censored in order to reduce the number of 
words to a minimum. Messages sent over our own wires should 
be brief. Mail service should be used in preference to telegrap)i 
whenever possible to do so without detriment to the company’s 
interest. 

Wrapping Paper and Cord should not be wasted. Frequent), 
they can be used a second or third time. By saving paper and 
cord from packages received in your office your requisitions for 
these articles will be very few. 

Gas and Electric Light——In these items a very large saving 
can be made. It is not necessary to turn on all lights at once: 
use only what are required, and turn them off when leaving the 
office or when you can see just as well without their use. 

Drinking Water.—This is not furnished free of cost, as is 
generally supposed. It is aimed to supply the offices with the 
purest and freshest of water. When it is considered that several 
hundred gallons are used each month for drinking purposes, it 
can readily be seen that the cost is large. Draw only enough 
water at a time that will be consumed and avoid throwing any 
on the floor or in the waste bucket. 

Towel Service—tThis is likewise an expensive item, and by 
being economical in the use of towels a considerable saving can 
be made. 

Watch the little things—the big ones will take care of them- 
selves. One hundred pennies make one dollar, and dollars saved 
are dollars earned. There are many ways in which you can earn 
your salary; let the economical use of the articles enumerated 
above be one of them. 





The University of Illinois and the Railways. 


Dean Goss, of the Engineering College of the University of 
Illinois, addressed the St. Louis Railway Club on the above 
subject on November 10. The work of the University of Illinois 
along railway lines frequently has been mentioned in these col- 
umns. Dean Goss referred to some matters which are new to 
most readers: 

The school of railway engineering and administration is devel- 
oping on its engineering side many interesting problems. For 
example, a knowledge of the forces which must be applied to 
maintain the motion of railway trains is a matter of funda- 
mental importance in many of the problems of the railway. 
The University of Illinois was almost a pioneer in this field 
of research. In conjunction with the Illinois Central and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, it designed and con- 
structed a series of dynamometer cars, each new design over- 
coming defects which had appeared in its predecessor. ‘The 
third car of the series has now been in successful operation for 
the past three years and it has served in the development of the 
most accurate array of data concerning train resistance which 
has thus far been published. 

Professor Schmidt found in his experiments that the resistance 
of trains expressed in pounds per ton varied not only with the 
train speed but also with the weight of the individual cars of 
which the train was composed. At like speeds the resistance of 
a train composed of cars weighing 75 tons each was made les: 
than the resistance of trains weighing 20 tons each. These 
experiments likewise demonstrated that atmospheric tempera- 
ture also has an important influence on train resistance. His 
results have, therefore, been corrected for the influence of atmo- 
spheric temperature, and they are presented in such form as 
to make clear the influence of car weight. The discrepancies ex- 
isting among the results of previous experiments are largely duc 
to the neglect of the influence of car weight and atmospheric 
temperature. He has found, for example, that at 30 miles pert 
hour the resistance is 4%4 lbs. per ton for trains composed 0! 
cars weighing 20 tons each; the resistance is 10 Ibs. per ton at 
this same speed. (See Bulletin No. 43 of the Iilinois Engineering 
Experiment Station.) He is now in the process of determining 
the precise effect on train resistance of changes in atmospheric 
temperature below 30 deg. F. and also the effect of different de- 
grees of curves in the track. This accomplished, he will have 
completely solved the train resistance problem in its application to 
modern American freight-car equipment, and his work will be 
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permanent so long as the present type of freight-car equipment 
‘ontinues to exist. 

Another important line of investigation has led to the develop- 
ment of a system, not entirely original, for detecting defects in 
track bonds on electric lines. An electric test car has been 
equipped with apparatus designed to record automatically the 
conditions of every bond it passes over. The record gives the 
electrical resistance of the joint, in comparison with the resist- 
ance of a short length of solid rail. The results are registered 
on a web of paper which unrolls as the car proceeds, a half-inch 
fength of paper corresponding to a rail length. In action the car 
is allowed to proceed at a moderate speed, the record for each 
joint being made automatically as it is passed, while an attendant 
operating a push-button controls a supplemental record repre- 
senting the locaticn of the numbered line poles as they are 
passed. An examination of the record enables one at once to 
pick out and locate the imperfect bonds. The test car has the 
form of an interurban car, the interior being fitted up with the 
instruments necessary to make it a laboratory. It is designed 
for the instruction of students and for the solution of problems 
of interest to the electric traction interests. In the near future 
Professor Schmidt hopes to ccntinue with this car work already 
well advanced for the purpose of determining the tractive power 
necessary to handling such cars on track having different degrees 
of curvature. 

The university is giving generous attention to problems under- 
lying the design of railway equipment. 

A standard Master Car Builders’ drop testing machine has 
been installed, which is designed especially for use in ‘testing 
couplers, coupler knuckles and draft gears, but is available for 
use in testing materials of many different sorts. The machine 
consists of a hammer weighing 1,640 lbs., sliding in two upright 
guides 50 ft. in height, between which it is allowed to fall upon 
the test specimen supported by a massive anvil resting upon a 
foundation through the medium of heavy springs. By the use 
of this machine students are instructed in the process of making 
the proof tests of the Master Car Builders’ Association and are 
enabled to gather impressions concerning the severe treatment 
which must be withstood by couplers, draft gears, bolsters, axles 
and other details entering into the construction of freight cars. 

Another detail in car design which of late has demanded seri- 
ous attention is the brake shoe. There has been installed a brake 
shoe testing machine possessing equivalent characteristics to 
those of the original Master Car Builders’ machine, but one 
which in its details is a much more serviceable machine, It 
consists primarily of a shaft carrying a fly-wheel and standard 
car wheel, which may be either steel or cast iron. The shaft is 
driven at any desired speed by means of an independent engine. 
3y reason of the presence of the fly-wheel there is available at 
the surface of the car wheel, when in motion, the same amount 
of energy as is impressed upon one wheel of a 60,000-lb. capacity 
car in service under like speed conditions. The shoe to be tested 
may be applied to the wheel with any desired pressure up to a 
maximum of 24,000 lbs. The tangential pull of the shoe, which 
develops when the shoe is thus applied to the moving wheel, is 
transmitted to a dynamometer, where it is recorded upon a 
moving paper chart. By these means the coefficient of friction 
of any shoe may be determined under different conditions of 
speed and shoe pressure. The machine likewise serves to permit 
the determination of shoe wear and wheel wear under any con- 
dition that may be prescribed. 

The last legislature appropriated to the university $200,000 for 

building and equipment for its college of engineering. The 
trustees have determined that the building shall be devoted to 
iransportation interests, and in the working out of plans it has 
seemed best to provide for a group of buildings. These are to 

onsist of a main portion 65 ft. by 188 ft. having three working 
floors. This building is to be fireproof throughout. It will con- 
tain the offices, recitation and drawing rooms and some minor 
laboratories of the railway engineering department. In connec- 
tion therewith there will be erected an electric test-car laboratory 
and a steam locomotive testing laboratory. The proposed loco- 
motive laboratory will be housed in a building which is to be 


AS ‘t. by 115 ft. It is to contain a wheel foundation of not less 
than 70 ft. in length, which is sufficient to accommodate the 
larscst Mallet compound locomotive yet constructed, with a 
lib al margin for future developments. Upon this foundation 


-are fo be mounted the supporting wheels, the dynamometer and 
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all other accessory apparatus. The arrangement will be such 
that any steam locomotive may be brought to the laboratory, 
mounted upon these supported wheels, and operated for an in- 
definite period under any condition of speed and load that may 
be prescribed. When thus operated the performance of every 
part may be made the subject of careful study; that is, it will be 
possible to study the efficiency of the process which goes on in 
the firebox, the fuel consumption, the evaporative efficiency of 
the boiler, the draft action, the power developed in the cylinders 
and the thermal action which takes place there, the power devel- 
oped at the draw-bar and, in fact, information which may be 
needed to settle any question that may arise concerning the 
precise performance of the particular locomotive under examina- 


tion. It is not the purpose of the university to purchase a loco- 
motive. Arrangements have been made with a great railway 
company which are satisfactory to the university authorities 


whereby a locomotive of such type as may be mutually agreed 
upon will be made available for the use of the laboratory for 
periods corresponding with the college year. Under this ar- 
rangement the laboratory will have the advantage of being able 
frequently to change the type and the characteristics of the loco- 
motive to be experimented upon. A locomotive having served its 
purpose at the plant will go into actual service, and its place 
will be taken by another of a newer type. It is hoped that all 
of the facilities which are to be brought about through the con- 
struction of the transportation building and the locomotive 
laboratory will be available for service in the fall of 1912. 


Use of Acetylene on Trains. 


The following bulletin has been issued by the Special Commit- 
tee on Relations of Railway Operation to Legislation: 

“A bill introduced into the House of Representatives, June 15, 
1911, provides as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier engaged in interstate 
commerce, by railroads to use or produce acetylene on any car of its line 
used in interstate transportation of passengers. Any corporation violating 
this provision shall be subject to a penalty of ten thousand dollars for each 
offense. An officer of any common carrier engaged in interstate commerce 
by railroad authorizing or permitting the use or production of acetylene 
on any car on the line of said common carrier used in interstate transporta- 
tion of passengers shall be fined not more than five thousand dollars or 
imprisoned not more than five years, or both.’ 

“On July 24, 1911, a circular was sent to all railways, asking 
for such information as was necessary to form an accurate opin- 
ion as to the extent to which existing equipment would be af- 
fected. 

“Tt was pointed out that in construing the safety appliance act 
the courts have held that a locomotive handling trains in which 
interstate traffic is being carried is a car within the meaning of 
the law. 

“Replies to this circular were received from 192 companies 
operating 224,999 miles. Of these, 125 companies, operating 94,- 
673 miles, had no equipment of this kind; 61 companies, operating 
130,326 miles, reported the following: 


1. Number of locomotives equipped with acetylene headlights. 3,565 
2. Number of passenger equipment cars lighted with acetylene 
GBCMIBEUOOY aio cinle d10:a 4 oie ralwias eacale xwaaddaiese Ween eaetia gees 1,233 
3. Uumber of passenger equipment cars lighted with acetylene 
in addition to some other form of lighting............. 896 
4. Number of passenger equipment cars equipped to produce 
Bcetylene for THe oo 6a. 6/6: 6:6ieis si0.6 0:6:4'¢ sciaieie se 600 eas 1,000 
5. Number of passenger equipment cars equipped with tanks 
EOP BOCUPICDE MAG oo iis hi 0 asd Kale Sewsaceaecediat sw cn@es 1,625 


“Of the total locomotives equipped with acetylene headlights, 
3,088, or 87 per cent., are operated by twelve railways, and of 
the total number of passenger cars equipped to use or produce 
acetylene, 1.976, or 93 per cent., are operated by ten railways. 
All of the other railways reporting have less than 25 cars or 
locomotives so equipped.” 





Railway Business Association. 


The speakers at the third annual dinner of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association, which will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on November 22, will.be Gov. Emmet O’Neal, of 
Alabama, and Walker D. Hines, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The president, 
George A. Post, will preside. A feature will be the presence of 
numerous presidents of trade bodies in the principal cities of 
the country. 

The general subject of discussion will be a “taking account of 
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stock” of regulatory laws. What is the value and efficiency of 
existing statutes? What is there in existing statutory machinery 
which in the light of experience should be discarded? What is 
yet needed to make regulaton comprehensive ? 


FOR ADEQUATE RAILWAY EARNINGS. 

It is proposed in the third annual report of the general execu- 
tive committee of the association, which has been mailed to the 
members, that the association shall urge in nation and state a 
propaganda of adequate railway earnings with the makers of 
political party platforms. The report says in part: “Federal and 
State Commissioners are evidently anxious to be regarded as 
solicitous for the financial stability of the transportation. com- 
panies. In the atmosphere thus created our work now is to 
encourage the development of co-operation, frank and above- 
board, between the rate-regulating tribunals and men of affairs 
in the establishment of principles and policies affecting revenues.” 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


The annual meeting of the American Society of Mechanical 


Engineers will be held in New York, December 5-8. On the 
first day, there will be registration in the afternoon, and the 
presidential address and the reception in the evening. On the 


morning of the second day, there will be a business session; in 
the afternoon, a professional session and a ladies’ reception; 
in the evening, a lecture. On the morning of December 7 there 
will be a professional session; in the afternoon, an inspection of 
the Olympic and excursions; in the evening, a reunion at the 
Hotel Astor. On the morning of December 8 there will be a 
professional session; and in the afternoon, an excursion to the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
November 15, two papers will be presented for discussion, as 
follows: A Reinforced Concrete Stand-Pipe, by W. W. Clifford, 
jun. Am. Soc. C. E-., and Retrogression in the Tensile Strength 
of Cement, by J. M. O’Hara, Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. These 
printed in the Proceedings for September and 
respectively. 


papers were 
Jctober, 
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MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The nggye ing list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 


meetings, and places of meeting. 


Arza Brake Assocration.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 


\MERICAN AssocIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFicEers.—A. G. Thomason, Boston, 
Mass. 

\mERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENTS.—W., C. 
lope, New York; next convention, Seattle, Wash. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill.; annual, June 18-21, Chicago. 


SUPERINTENDENTS.—O. G. Fetter, 
3d Friday of March and Septem- 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD 
Carew building, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
ber; annual, March 17, Chicago. 


AmerRIcAN Etectrric Rartway Assocration.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 


St., New York. 


AMERICAN Raitway Assocration.—W. F. Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY BriIpDGE AND RuiLpine Assocration.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next annual convention, third week in October, 
1912, Baltimore, Md. 

AMERICAN RatLWAY ENGINEERING AssocraTion.—E. H. Fritch, Monadnock 
Block, Chicago; annual convention, March 19-21, 1912, Chicago. 

AMERICAN Rartway Master Mecuanics’ Assocration.—J. W. Taylor. O14 
Colony building, Chicago. Annual convention, June 12-14, Atlantic 
City, Be 

American Raitway Toot ForeMen’s Assocration.—O. T. Harroun, Bloom- 


ington, III. 

Trestinc Martertars.—Prof. E. 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN Society oF Crvit Enoineers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

Society OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wemlinger, 13 

New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR Marburg, University 


AMERICAN 
Park Row, 
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AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—-Calvin W. 
39th St., New York. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RatLway AccouNTING OFFicers.—C. G. Phil 
lips, 143 Dearborn St., Chicago; annual, June 26, 1912, Quebec, Que. 


AssocIATION OF RatLway CLaim AGEents.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago; annual convention, May 22, 1912, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ASSOCIATION oF RaILway ELECTRICAL Rnorwaees: —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
. W. Ry., Chicago. 


Assocratros oF RatLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. 
Adams St., Chicago; annual, June 24, 1912, New York. 


ASSOCIATION OF ‘Sicwensunesien AND Car AccouNnTING OFFICERS.—G. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York; December 12-13, Louisville, Ky, 


CanaDIAN RarLway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 


Rice, 29 W. 


Drew, 135 


Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

CANADIAN Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 413 Dor- 
chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursdays, Montreal. 

Car FoREMEn s AssocIATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago: 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CENTRAL RatLway Crus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 


Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 
ENGINEERS’ Society or St. Paut.—D. F. Jurgensen, 116 Winter St., 
St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July and Aug., St. Paul. 
ENGINEERS’ SocIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—E. R. Dasher, Box 704, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY OF WESTERN PENNSyYLVANIA.—E. K. Hiles, 803 Fulton 
building, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Freicgnut CLiaim <Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va.; annual, 
May 15, Buffalo, N. Y 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL Rasuwin ConGress.—Executive Committee, rue de Louvain, 


CIVIL 


11 Brussels; 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Furet Association.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL ForEMEN’s <AssocrATIoN.—L. H. Bryan, 


Prown Marx building, Birmingham, Ala. 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLAcKSMITHS’ AssoctaTIoN.—A. L. Wood- 


worth, Lima, Ohio. 
Iowa Rattway Crivus.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia.; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August, Des Moines. 


Harry D. Vought, 95 
May 14-17, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
AssocraTIion.—J. W. Taylor, Old 


Master Borter Makers’ ASSOCIATION. Liberty St., 


New York; annual convention, 


Master Car BuILpers’ Colony buildine 


Chicago; anrual convention, June 17-19, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND LocoMoTIvVE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION, OF UNITED STATES 
ANd Canapa.—.A. P. Dane, B. & Reading, Mass.; next annual 
convention, secord week in September, 1912. 


ENGLAND RatLroap Crus.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, Mass.; 
2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sepi., Boston. 
York p Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 
Friday in except June, July and August, New York. 


& St. P., Duluth, 


NEW 
New RATLROA 
month, 


Nortnern Rattway Criur.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. Minn; 


tth Saturday, Duluth. 


Omauna Rartway Cius.—H. H. Maulick, Barker Block, Omaha, Neb.; 
second Wednesday. 
Raitroap CxLup oF Kansas Crty.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 


City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 
Raitway Ciur or Prirrssurcu.—C. W. Alleman, P. & L. E., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburg! 
Stewart, St. L. S. W. Ry., St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Collinwood, 


AssoctaTIon.—G. IL. 
May 12, 1912, 
Assocration.—C. C. Ros 
ASSOCIATION.—J. P. 


RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL 
Louis, Mo.; annual, 
SIGNAL 


RAILWAY enberg, 


RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ Murphy, Box C, 
Ohio. 
RicuMonp RarLroap Crius.—F. O. 2d Monday, 


Robinson, Richmond, Va.; 


except June, July and August. 

RoADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Association.—L. C. Ryan, C. & 
N. W., Sterling; September, 1912, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sr. Lovis Rartway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 


RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. 
Chicago. 

AssocrATION OF Car SERVICE OFFICERS.—E. W. 
P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

& ag al Rattway Cuuvup. 


SOCIETY OF Nyquist, La Salle St. Sta 
tion, 
SOUTHERN Sandwich, A. & 


Grant bldg., 





SOUTHERN 


A. J. Merrill, 


Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., March, May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 
Totepo TrANSPoRTATION Cius.—J. G. Macomber, Woolson Spice Co., To 
ledo, Ohio; 1st Saturday, Toledo. 
TRAFFIC CLUB OF Carenesthey S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, Chicago; 


meetings monthly, Chicago. 
TrarFFic Ctus or New Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New_York; last 
Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 
TraFrric CLus oF Pittspurcu.—D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meetings 
monthly, Pittsburgh. 
TRAIN DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF 


America.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 


Ave., Chicago; annual, June 18, 1912, Louisville, Ky. 
TRANsporTATION CLus oF BurFrato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 


after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION Crup oF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y 
East Buffalo, N. Y.; August, 1912. 

Western Canapa Rartway Crus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, W innipee 

Western Rartway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

WestERN Society oF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock_ Block 
Chicago; Ist Wednesday in month except July and August, Chicag' 

Angier, B. & O., Baltimore, Md. 


& M. S., Detroit, 


Cc. & H.R 


Woop PRESERVERS’ 
annual, 


AssocIATION.—F. J. 
January 16-18, Chicago. 

















® 
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Graffic News. 


A five-masted sailing vessel has been launched at Bordeaux, 
France, which is the largest sailing vessel in the world. It is 
426 ft. over all. 





A temporary injunction has been granted restraining the Mis- 
souri Railroad & Warehouse Commission from reducing intra- 
state rates on iron and steel. The injunction was granted by 
the federal circuit court. 


The Central Passenger Association lines, following the ex- 
ample of those belonging to the Western Passenger Association, 
have decided not to make any reduced rates for the Thanksgiving, 
Christmas or New Year’s holiday season. 


While the official date of the opening of the Panama Canal 
has been set for January 1, 1915, it is the intention to allow 
vessels to use the canal just as soon as practicable. It is believed 
that this can be accomplished during the latter half of 1913. 


A fund of $1,325 has been raised by the North Carolina Fur- 
niture Manufacturers’ Association to pay the expenses of pre- 
paring and defending a petition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for lower rates on furniture from the South to the 
Pacific coast. 

Shippers have presented to the Winnipeg Board of Trade of 
Canada a petition asking for the establishment of a western 
branch for the Canadian Board of Railway Commissioners, claim- 
ing that at present western Canadian shippers were not getting 
entirely fair treatment. 


A reduction of about 3 cents per 100 lbs. in the rates on pota- 
toes from Brainerd, Minn., and other points in Crow Wing 
county, to the Missouri river, has been announced by the 
Northern Pacific to take effect December 1. The rate to Kansas 
City territory is reduced to 25% cents and to Omaha territory 
to 24 cents. 

The Lehigh Valley has established a car float service between 
its terminals in Jersey City and the Wallabout basin in Brooklyn. 
The schedule of these car floats is arranged so that freight 
received at the Wallabout basin in Brooklyn before 4 o'clock 
will be sent out the same evening on the “symbol train” (fast 
freight) from Jersey City. 


Following the failure of Pitt Brothers & Company, of Balti- 
more, the Kirwan Brothers Grain Company went into bank- 
ruptcy, and certain officers of the company have been charged 
with obtaining money from Baltimore banks on forged bills of 
lading. It is said that these forged bills of lading were stamped 
similar to that used by the railway companies on their genuine 
bills of lading. 


The Boston Elevated Railway has filed a petition with the 
Massachusetts railway commission asking for a franchise to 
permit it to carry freight, express matter, baggage and news- 
papers in Boston. It is suggested that the Boston Elevated may 
cevelop a considerable interchange of freight with the Bay State 
Street Railway, which controls a number of street railway lines 
north and south of Boston, and which has freight branches in a 
number of towns. 


The Long Island has announced that it will take off about 
seven trains on its main line and a number of trains on branch 
lines beginning November 15. The company gives as its reason 
a large deficit, due to the expense of handling passenger traffic 
at the western end of Long Island with both steam motive power 
and electricity. The company estimates that this curtailment in 
troin service will mean a saving of about $500 a day, and about 
50 men will be laid off, 


he National Civic Federation has sent out to about 20,000 
miufacturers, farmers, merchants, lawyers and labor leaders a 
list of 11 questions in regard to their attitude on the Sherman 
ani'-trust law. Among these questions is one asking whether 
all interstate trade commission, with powers over corporations 


not unlike the powers now held by the Interstate Commerce 
Comission over railways, is favored. Another question is as to 
Wh ther railways should be allowed to enter into agreements 


affc ting rates subject to the approval and regulation of the 
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The circular also asks 


Commerce Commission. 
whether the repeal of the Sherman law is favored. 


Interstate 


The New York, Ontario & Western has arinounced that on 
December 1 it will restore its old rates on westbound freight. 
These old rates were slightly lower than the rates on the Penn- 
sylvania, the Philadelphia & Reading and other “standard” roads, 
and were raised to a parity with other trunk lines some time 
ago. It is said that both the Erie and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western are to meet this reduction by reducing their own 
rates to the same extent. 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Pullman 
Company, Chicago, John S. Runnels in his presidential statement 
said that during the fiscal year, ended July 31, there had been 
an increase of 9 per cent. in the number of passengers using 
Pullman accommodations and an increase of 7 per cent. in the 
number of miles run. The total payroll of the company is 
$9,663,997. The business of the company is dull at present and 
only 6,400 men are employed. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is to run on November 20 to 25, 
a farmers’ special through the Delaware-Maryland-Virginia 
peninsula, and, on November 27 and 28, a similar train over 
the Pope’s creek branch, in central Maryland. The peninsula 
farmers’ special will make about 50 stops during the six day 
trip. [very well defined center will be visited. The Pope’s creek 
branch train will make 12 stops in the two days. Railway 
officers, co-operating with the state agricultural authorities of 
the several states will have charge of the trains. 

Negotiations have been resumed before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Canadian railway commission looking 
toward the establishment of an international commission to reg- 
ulate international freight and passenger rates. Judge Mabee, 
chairman of the Canadian commission, and Mr. Knapp, then 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, held confer- 
ence on this question before Mr. Knapp was appointed to the 
Commerce Court. Canadian papers that it is understood 
that Commissioner Prouty has drawn up a plan for an inter- 
national commission, which is to be submitted to Prime Minister 
Jorden. 


say 


New Line for Guatemala Railway. 


The Guatemala Railway Company will, within a few months, 
start construction work on a line which will run from Zacapa, 
Guatemala, in a southerly direction through Chiquimula, Quezal- 
tepeque and Concepcion and through Metapan, Salvador, and 
Texestepeque, to Santa Ana, in all about 105 miles. Contracts 
will be let immediately. Most of the work will be difficult. 
The maximum grade will be 3 per cent., and the maximum curve 
will have a radius of 318 ft., compensated. There will be no 
trestles, but there will probably be one 500-ft tunnel. This road 
will carry coffee, corn, lumber, cattle, etc. 


Commissioner Prouty on the Sherman Law. 


In an address before the Congregational Club of Brooklyn 
recently, Commissioner Prouty discussed the Sherman anti-trust 
law and gave his reasons for thinking that it has not been a 
success. ‘These reasons may be summed up by saying that it is 
destructive, not constructive, and leads to endless uncertainty. 
He then outlined the method by which he thought the problems 
of trust regulation should be undertaken. He said in part as 
follows: 


“Up to the present time the trust problem has been political, 
the whole subject as a practical question has never been intelli- 
gently studted, nor is there today adequate information on which 
to reach a conclusion. If this problem is evet to be properly 
dealt with it must be taken out of politics and treated in a non- 
partisan fashion. 


“Tt seems to me this could best be done by creating an ad- 
ministrative commission, which should bear somewhat the same 
relation to the anti-trust act which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission bears to the act to regulate commerce. 

“T am aware that there is a widespread prejudice against 
interference in business matters by government commission. It 
is felt that we have too much law already and that what busi- 
ness needs is less rather than more. No better way of exer- 
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cising the necessary governmental interference has been found 
than by an administrative commission, properly constituted. 

“The first duty of this commission, and its main duty at the 
outset, should be to investigate and report. It should be given 
the fullest power to obtain information both by private and 
public proceedings and to make that information public. It 
should report to Congress the result of its investigations and 
its conclusions as to further legislation. I believe that a com- 
mission of broad-minded men, competent to understand and deal 
with the situation, would in time make plain the true nature of 
the question and the proper remedy; that by a gradual evolution 
there would come about a general understanding as to what 
ought to be done. 

“But while the principal duty of this commission at first should 
be the seeking of information and the acquiring of a correct 
notion of the task before it, I also think that from the very 
first it should be invested with certain administrative duties. 
It should stand as the representative of the public, should re- 
ceive and investigate complaints and should prosecute, through 
the department of justice, violations of the act. 

“Provision should be made against unfair competitive methods 
and this commission should be charged with the duty of en- 
forcing those provisions. It should be given authority to make 
within proper limits orders which would secure a compliance 
with the statute. 

“It will finally become apparent that the supervision and 
regulation of big business is an administrative and not a judicial 
function. 
by court methods. Here, again, the history of the regulation of 
railways is most significant. For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the English people attempted to supervise and regulate the 
operations of their railways through the courts. The result was 
failure, and finally the attempt was abandoned and a commission 
was created. 

“The United States had the same experience. For twenty 
years it was sought to administer the act to regulate commerce 
. by judicial decree. Experience showed the futility of the at- 


tempt; it was abandoned and the commission was given adminis- 
trative authority.” 


The New Haven’s Industrial Bureau. 


Manager W. H. Seeley, head of the industrial bureau 
established six months ago by the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, with headquarters at Boston, has made a report cover- 
ing the work of the bureau for that period. Under the title “The 
New England Lines’ Industrial Bureau,” it aims at the develop- 
ment of any form of industry likely to feed traffic to the New 
Haven system, but special attention is given to farming. It is the 
first railway enterprise of the kind in New England. It is under 
the sppervision of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the 
Boston & Maine and the Maine Central, being in general charge 
of Vice-President Campbell of the New Haven. 

After referring to the fact that the enterprise is one of several 
for the present and future co-operative development of New 
England, Manager Seeley continues: 

“Many lines of information are being gathered by the bureau, 
which deals directly with 2,500 freight and ticket agents; 1,500 or 
more chambers of commerce, boards of trade, business men’s 
associations, selectmen, granges, village improvement societies 
and other organizations, and is in direct touch with the state 
departments of agriculture, and the agricultural colleges of the 
New England states. 

“During its existence, covering a period of six months, some 
900 personal calls have been made, and numerous addresses given 
before the boards of trade throughout the territory ly the repre- 
sentatives of the bureau. The work has covered natural 
resources; industrial matters of various kinds from flag stops to 
summer hotels, and from two-car industrial sidings to thirty 
miles of branch lines. More than 200 industrial sidetracks and 
locations, including tentative ones and those adjusted, have been 
handled by the bureau, averaging better than one a day. 

“Numerous requests have been received by the bureau for 
information relative to farms—a portion of which indicate that 
the call of the East is reaching some of the former sons of New 
England now located without its borders. 

“The New York, New Haven & Hartford has erected a large 
warehouse at its Harlem river terminal for the express purpose 
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of providing storage and giving the New England agriculturalist 
an opportunity to reach New York with his apples, potatoes 
vegetables, butter, cheese, poultry, dairy and other farm product: 

“The New England Lines’ provided space at the recent Ameri 
can Land and Irrigation Exposition held in New York, for a Nev 
England exhibit. The exhibit proved beyond question that it ; 
possible to raise apples in New England equal to the best, whic! 
was further corroborated by the Maine Corn & Fruit Show rv 
cently held at Portland, Me., in which the Maine Central was 
interested and which was a revelation of what is produced i: 
Maine. 

“The bureau recently secured a favorable option on 36,000 
acres of farm and timber land in Maine, a portion of which the 
Maine Central will use for an experimental farm under the 
supervision of the bureau, with a view to colonizing the property 
at a later date. 

“One of the things which is receiving attention and which tlic 
bureau expects to accomplish is the establishing of several plants 
for the supplying of ground lime rock to the farmers at a figure 
that will enable them to use large quantities of it, which will 
prove of genuine benefit to the New England farmer. 

“Arrangements have just been consummated with the Connecii- 
cut Farmer, of New Haven, Conn., to take over the New Englaid 
Farms, formerly published by the Boston & Maine and the Maine 
Central. Many thousand copies of this paper will be distributed 
throughout New England.” 


Frisco-Gould Traffic Agreement. 


On Wednesday it was announced that possibly the Texas & 
Pacific and the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern would 
refuse to carry out the traffic agreement made with the St. 
Louis & San Francisco, by which the Frisco was to use the 
tracks of the other roads to connect its New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico division with its Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 
division, It is understood that both railway companies believed 
that the traffic agreement would be of value to them, but that 
the difficulty lay in raising funds for such improvements as were 
agreed on in the contract—that is, 85-lb. rail, rock ballast, sid- 
ings, stations, bridges, etc. This traffic agreement was described 
in the Railway Age Gazette of June 2, p. 1286. 


General Review of Crop Conditions. 


The United States department of agriculture gives the follow- 
ing general review of crop conditions: The harvests of 1911 
have been practically completed and preliminary estimates made 
of the production of most of the important crops, from which 
it appears that the aggregate production of crops in 1911 is ap- 
proximately 7.9 per cent. less than the crops of 1910, and about 
0.4 per cent. less than the average annual production of the pre- 
ceding five years. 

The preliminary estimates of production in 1911, with com- 
parisons, of such crops as have been estimated quantitatively 
by the bureau of statistics, with their average farm prices on 
November 1, 1911, and November 1, 1910, are as follows: 


Production (000 omitted). Price (a) 
= a - 


a > 

Av. 5 Yrs. Nov. 1, Nov. 1, 

1905-1909. 1911. 1910. 
2,733,751 
692,824 
897,415 
161,241 
31,503 
15,366 
26,313 
304,513 
63,418 
736,201 





—— 
1911 

Preliminary. 
2,776,301 
655,516 
873,641 
q 145,951 
y ; 30.677 
Buckwheat 17,051 
Flaxseed 21,692 
Potatoes 281,735 
Hay 46,969 
Tebacco 790,663 


CROPS. 
1910. 
3,125,713 
695,443 
1,126,765 
162,227 
33,039 
17,239 
14,116 
338,811 
60,978 
984,349 


(a) Certs per bushel except hay. 

The production of other crops in 1911, expressed in percentage 
of the average production in recent years (not compared with 
full crop) is estimated as follows: 

Apples, 126.3; pears, 110.8; watermelons, 105.1; grapes, 102.7; 
cantaloupes, 101.8; peanuts, 99.3; asparagus, 97.7; alfalfa, 96.1; 
beans, 95.1; kafir corn, 95.0; cranberries, 94.0; tomatoes, 93.°; 
cabbage, 93.0; raspberries, 91.0; onions, 89.7; millet, 87.2; straw- 
berries, 83.6; blackberries, 83.5; cloverseed, 82.6; millet seed, 82.1; 
peaches, 80.3; hemp, 78.2; clover hay, 68.1. 

Yield per acre compared with average yield, sorghum, 102.0; 
sweet potatoes, 101.2; hops, 90.4; broom corn, 85.1. 
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Condition, compared with average conditions, at or near time 
of gathering: 

Sugar cane, 109.8; cotton, 106.9; lemons, 103.9; sugar beets, 
102.6; oranges, 101.6; rice, 99.0. 

This year’s total crop production in each state, based upon 
preliminary estimates, is given below; the first figure after each 
state indicates its total crop production in 1911, relatively, as 
compared with 1910, 100 representing last year’s production; the 
second figure indicates production in 1911, relatively, compared 
with the average production in years 1905-09, 100 representing 
the average production for the five years: 


Production 1911 
compared with 


Production 1911 
compared with 


STATES. STATES. ao 
1910. 1905-09. 1910. 1905-09. 
DIGI i663 oad oa% 87 102 North Dakota ...... 213 93 
New Hampshire .... 86 101 South Dakota ...... 56 56 
VOrOne: . ossesesss< 96 111 TNCUSOAIED sco: s'vives 5.0: 80 75 
Massachusetts ...... 85 93 Ore 76 73 
Rhode Island ...... 89 94 —_=  —=-_———- 
Connecticut ......65 83 98 Above division.... 83 83 
NOW WOME siiveedass 89 97 ' 
New Jersey ........ 80 94 I 84 99 
Pennsylvania ....... 84 92 Jigcct:) ee ee 95 112 
—_—_  —_ PRMENIEIES Sin wise :e:esis 111 126 
Above division.... 86 96 MISSIAGIPDIL 6606-50006 107 114 
LOUISIANE 66.06 000 0% 106 112 
DCINWONO 66a 65000650 88 98 RE tats covere' eels «ave 96 106 
Maryland: 6 64564600 87 93 ORIGHOMIG: 660s sc000 70 76 
Me 83 98 PREOUGEE: 6:63:66: 00°s1<:0 103 125 
West Virginia ..... 81 87 5 RCs 
North Carolina ..... 96 116 Above division.... 96 107 
South Carolina ..... 101 121 
NSCORIIID b:h-9 4 65-8'5:3.046 115 122 WEGHERGE 6e:c/0:ciese:00 149 198 
WIOMER. o44306 <a 112 115 WYOMINE 65 veces ce. 101 154 
—_ CONGERIO «66 c0i0c:s. 010100 88 82 
Above division.... 99 113 New Mexico ....... 136 161 
ES ere 128 125 
QUO” 6.000 Ssawe ow oss 92 100 SN Agra rnteaereck sles 94 96 
CS ar 89 99 RMON ss.6d\6S 64-50 112 206 
UE eee 84 98 WOMEN acacia: 63-9:0:0%00 3 124 150 
MICHIOAR “4 0:6 4s.0'4'6:0 94 105 Washington ........ 127 115 
WISCONSIN: 6esccices 111 97 Or A ee 103 113 
—_- CEMPORNID: .6csccseee 93 108 
Above division 91 99 —_ -———— 
Above division.... 108 120 
te. 84 92 
A a 82 91 United States ...... 92.1 99.6 
MASSOUTE 66's eNxeesss 77 90 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended further until May 14 the new 
regulations and rules regarding the absorption of charges at 
Galveston, Tex., by the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 





Reparation Awarded. 


Whaley-Warren Lumber Co. v. Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio. 
Opinion by the commission; 

Damages caused by defendant’s failure to properly route a ship- 
ment of lumber from Dungannon, Va., to Boston, Mass. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. v. Chesapeake & Ohio et al. 
Opinion by the commission: 

Rate of 22% cents per 100 lbs. for transportation of cement in 
carloads from Fordwick, Va., to Hope Mills, N. C., found to 
have been unreasonable so far as it exceeded 19%4 cents per 


100 Ibs. (21 I. C. C., 533.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





‘he Railroad Commission of Texas has granted the applica- 
tion of the Paris & Mount Pleasant for permission to charge 30 
cenis per ton on slack coal from Paris to Ragland. The special 
ratc is made for coal for municipal consumption. 


e docket of the Railroad Commission of Texas for No- 
verber includes a hearing on the proposition to treat the St. 
Louis Southwestern and its leased line, the Stephenville, North 
& South Texas as one railway; and also a hearing on the 
Proposition to cancel all special rates on crude oil and fuel oil 
. Mm carloads, 


fice 


The railway commission of California has begun its work of 
Physical valuation of steam and interurban electric railways, and 
as 2 preliminary step has ordered all arilway companies to file 
Maps and profiles of their property within 90 days. The work 


will ve under the immediate charge of R. A. Thompson, chief 
engincer of the commission. 





RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 





The Connecticut Utilities Commission has ordered the Connect- 
icut Company, which is the holding company for the New York 
New Haven & Hartford’s street railway properties in Connecticut, 
to produce its books to show the business done on the Hartford 
& Manchester trolley line in the first half of 1911. This is the 
first ruling of this kind made by the new ‘commission. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has received a peti- 
tion from the Alexandria Progressive League complaining that 
there is no uniformity in class rates between Alexandria and 
points in Louisiana on the lines of all the railways doing a busi- 
ness in that state, and the petition asks that the commission 
order the railways to put in effect the rates which are advocated 
by the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce except where lower 
rates are now in effect, which lower rates shall be continued in 
force. The Alexandria Progressive League thus becomes an 
intervener in the Shreveport Chamber of Commerce case, which 
has been mentioned heretofore in these columns. 


Representatives of several Chicago railways recently conferred 
with the Illinois railway commission on the following request 
which was submitted by the roads: “That in cases where two or 
more carriers have lines between common points in this state 
and the line of one of such carriers is shorter than the other, 
then the carrier or carriers having such longer line between any 
two such common points may continue present rates or meet rates 
subsequently established by the carriers having the shorter line.” 
The commission announced that after a petition embodying this 
request has been presented to it an order conforming with the 
request will be issued, with the proviso that the commissioners 
will reserve the right at any time to investigate any rate. A 
shipper at Waukegan, IIl., who has to pay on his merchandise 
3.8 cents per 100 lbs. by rail from Chicago to Waukegan and 8 
cents per 100 lbs. by boat, asked the commission to issue an order 
directing the boat company to reduce its rate. It was contended 
on behalf of the boat line that it transports merchandise more 
rapidly and could not afford to meet the rail rate. The case was 
taken under advisement. 





New York: Extending Facilities to a Competitor. 


The New York Public Service Commission, Second Division 
(state) has decided that a charge made by the Western Union 
Telegraph Company to the Postal Telegraph & Cable Company for 
the words constituting the originating address and date on a tele- 
gram transferred by the latter to the former company is unrea- 
sonable and discriminatory. The Western Union accepts trans- 
ferred messages for transmissions and delivery from the Postal 
to points not reached by the Postal and charges the Postal its 
ordinary local rate for the transmission of the message from the 
point of transmission to the point of destination plus an addi- 
tional charge for the name of the originating point and date. 
The name of the originating point and date usually constitute, 
under the rules in force for counting, four or five words. The 
commission says that the Western Union, by this method of 
charging for the name of the originating point and the date of 
transferred messages, necessarily receives more for its services 
than it would in the case of the message originating with it at 
the transfer point. 

{t is not possible to assign any reason for this distinction 
except the desire of the Western Union to suppress competition 
at competitive points. The Postal assigns reasons why it desires 
to conduct its business at competitive points by the use of trans- 
ferred telegrams, which are entirely satisfactory and legitimate 
from its point of view; it is obviously to the advantage of the 
Western Union, as is shown by the charge which it makes and 
by the notices which it sends out to prevent competition of the 
Postal at these points. ; 

The commission says that clearly a public service corporation 
must extend precisely the same facilities to a competitor as it 
does to the entire world. It can make no distinction between 
those offering it business. It must charge them alike and serve 
them alike. If it is its practice to serve the immense majority 
of its business without a charge for the name of the originating 
point and the date, and it obtains its compensation for the ser- 
vice in fixing the rate for the words in the body of the message 
at such an amount as will afford it a proper remuneration for 
transmitting all the message contains, that rule must obtain the 
same with competitors as with ordinary individuals. No satis- 
factory reason has been offered in support of the rule. 
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NovEMBER 17, 1911. 


COURT NEWS. 





The United States Supreme Court in an opinion by Justice 
Lurton has affirmed the judgment of the Supreme Court of Ken- 
iucky imposing a tax on all the steamships of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad Company that are in use for transporting pas- 
sengers and freight, exempting only barges, lighters and the craft 
that remain permanently in certain ports. The Southern Pacific 
Railroad is a corporation organized under the laws of the state 
of Kentucky, and under special act of the Kentucky legislature 
which chartered it the company is required to retain an office 
and maintain a domicile in the state. The court holds that on 
such movable property as steamships, which have no regular 
domicile, the property shall be subject to taxes under the laws 
of the domicile of the owner. 


The Commerce Court has ruled that the Chicago Junction 
Railways is a common carrier, subject to the regulation of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but that the Union Stock 
Yards & Transit Company of Chicago, and the Union Junction 
Railways & Union Stock Yards ‘Company are not common 
carriers. The court says that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, insofar as it held the lessor company merely as lessor 
to be a common carrier, was not justified. The court says that 
the Stock Yards Company cannot be tredted as a common carrier 
merely because it receives two-thirds of the net revenues of the 
Junction company, or because its auditor acts for both com- 
panies. Judge Archibald dissented from the finding that the 
Junction railway was a common carrier. In his opinion the loan 
of tracks of the Junction railway to trunk line carries, hauling 
by their own motive power through trains, east or west, is not 
exercising any of the functions of a common carrier, even though 
it take tolls therefor, any more than a turnpike road on which 
people travel, or a toll bridge, or a canal which, without doing 
any towing, merely maintains a waterway for public use is a 
common carrier. 





The Supreme Court Overrules the Commission in the 
Elevator Cases. 


The United States Supreme Court has overruled the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its refusal to permit railways 
to make an allowance for the elevation of grain at Missouri 
river points. 

The chief contention that first brought the case before the 
commerce commission was that an allowance made by the Union 
Pacific to Peavey & Co., grain dealers and operators of elevators, 
amounted to a rebate. 

The original complaint was made by the Chicago Great 
Western, the C., B. & Q. and the A., T. & S. F. The petitioners 
alleged that the Union Pacific entered into a contract with 
Peavey & Co., under which the latter company erected grain 
elevators at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and at Kansas City for the 
transfer cf grain for the public from incoming cars of the Union 
Pacific to outgoing cars of the connecting lines at these terminal 
points, and for this service the Union Pacific agreed-to pay 
Peavey & Co. 1% cents per 100 Ibs. 

The complaining railways alleged that the facts were that “the 
elevators of Peavey & Co. were not built for such purposes, and 
never had, to any considerable extent, if at all, thus transferred 
grain for the public, but were built and had been used solely and 
exclusively for their own use in the grain trade.” 

lhe commission held that Peavey & Co. would profit unjustly 
by the allowance of the Union Pacific. The Circuit Court on 
appeal overruled the commission. 

In its decision the Supreme Court held that the order of the 
commission reducing the allowance for elevation, to the cost of 
the service, namely, three-fourths of a cent, should be allowed 
to stand. The court also allowed to stand the so-called Peavey 
order of 1909, in so far as it confined the allowance to grain 
reshipped within ten days. Except as to these two points, the 


decree of the United States Circuit Court for Western Missouri 
in regard to the elevator charges was affirmed. 

\ssociate Justices McKenna and Hughes dissented from the 
abi ve opinion. 

in announcing the opinion of the court Justice Holmes made 
the remark that “the law does not attempt to equalize the fortunes 
of men.” 
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Railway Officers. 





ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


G. M. Bosworth, vice-president of the Canadian Pacific at 
Montreal, Que., will hereafter have supervision of the telegraph, 
the hotel, and the sleeping, dining, and parlor car departments, 
and the chiefs of these several departments will report to him. 


David R. Burbank, who has been elected secretary of the Illi- 
nois Central, with office at New York City, as has been an- 
nounced in these columns was born on September 15, 1871, ai 
Henderson, Ky., and was educated at the University of Minne- 
sota. He began railway work on May 1, 1894, as a clerk on the 
Illinois Central and. in November, 1906, he was appointed assis- 
tant secretary of that road, which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment as secretary, as above noted. 

William Burnett Scott, whose election as vice-president and 
general manager of the Union Pacific, with office at Omaha, Neb., 
was recently announced in these columns, was born August 18, 
1862, at Hamilton, Ont. 
He was educated at 
Walkers’ Academy at 
Guelph, Ont., and began 
railway work in 1873 as 
a messenger boy on the 
Grand Trunk Railway at 


Guelph. He was then 
consecutively freight 
clerk of the same road 


at Guelph and telegraph 
operator at Toronto; 
train despatcher of the 
Canadian Pacific at Win- 
nipeg; chief despatcher 
and trainmaster on con- 


struction of the Great 
Northern between Mi- 
not, N. D., and Helena, 


Mont., and superintend 
ent of telegraph of the 
Chicago Great Western. 
For seven years from 
1890 he was trainmaster 
of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe at Chicago, and was then for five years superintend - 
ent of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe at Temple, Tex. He has 
been with the Harriman Lines since 1902, first as superintendent 
of the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio at San Antonio, 
Tex. In June, 1904, he was appointed general superintendent of 
the Houston & Texas Centrai, and a year later was appointed 
assistant director of maintenance and operation of the Harriman 
Lines, with office at Chicago. Following the recent reorganiza- 
tion of the Harriman Lines he was chosen vice-president and 
general manager of the Union Pacific as above. 





W. B. Scott. 


Operating Officers. 


E. E. Stoupt has been appointed trainmaster of the Southern 
division of the Chicago Great Western, with office at Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


G. V. Thompson has been appointed car distributor of the 
Bangor & Aroostook with office at Bangor, Maine, succeeding 
J. H. Cavanaugh, transferred to other duties. 


W. T. Hall, assistant superintendent of the Houston & Texas 
Central at Houston, Tex., has been appointed division superin- 
tendent, with office at Ennis, Tex., succeeding M. Sheehan, 
resigned. 


F. S. Rockwell, trainmaster of the Chesapeake & Ohio at St. 
Albans, W. Va., has been appointed superintendent of the Cin- 
cinnati division, with office at Covington, Ky. W. F. Echols 
succeeds Mr. Rockwell. 


D. J. Malone, assistant superintendent of the Southern Paci- 
fic at Odgen, Utah, has been appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Utah division of the Oregon Short Line, with office at 
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Salt Lake City, Utah, succeeding George Ross, assigned to other 
duties. 


L. K. Marr, general yardmaster of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
at New York, has been appointed trainmaster, with office at 
New York, succeeding H. C. Bixler promoted, and his former 
position has been abolished. C. D. Kober, instructor at New 
York, has been appointed assistant trainmaster, succeeding to 
the duties of Mr. Marr. 


L. H. Phetteplace, superintendent of the Carolina, Clinch- 
field & Ohio, at Erwin, Tenn., has been appointed general super- 
intendent in charge of operation and maintenance, with office at 
Erwin, and the master mechanic and car service agent who have 
heretofore reported to the general manager will, in future, re- 
port to the general superintendent. 


James A. McCrea, general superintendent of the Long Island 
Railroad at New York City, has been appointed general manager, 
succeeding to the duties as general manager, previously per- 
formed by President R. Peters. H. W. Thornton, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent at Long Island, succeeds Mr. McCrea. A 
portrait of Mr. Thornton and a sketch of his railway career 
were published in the Railway Age Gazette of March 3, 1911, 
p. 431. 


C. Christie, superintendent of the St. Lawrence division of 
the New York Central & Hudson River with office at Water- 
town, N. Y., who was recently granted leave of absence on ac- 
count of ill health, as has been announced in these columns, has 
been appointed special representative of the transportation de- 
partment, with headquarters at Albany, and will perform 
such duties as may be assigned to him by P. E. Crowley, as- 
sistant general manager, at Albany. 


Guy Adams, manager of mail traffic of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the St. Louis & San Francisco and the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, effective January 1, has been appointed man- 
ager of mail traffic of all the Frisco Lines, including the two 
latter roads and the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico, the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, the 
Jeaumont, Sour Lake & Western, the Orange & Northwestern, 
the Louisiana Southern and the Paris & Great Northern, with 
offices at Chicago, St. Louis and Washington. 


H. B. Green, who has been appointed superintendent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, at Wheeling, W. Va., began railway work on 
June 1, 1880, on the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling division of 
the Baltimore & Ohio at Medina, Ohio, and four years later he 
became telegraph operator at the same place. In April, 1887, 
he was promoted to agent and operator, and in May of the 
following year was again promoted to agent and yardmaster at 
Ulrichsville, and in October, 1898, he was transferred to Cleve- 
land in the same capacity. On December 1, 1901, he was ap- 
pointed general yardmaster at Cleveland, and was later division 
agent, and then assistant trainmaster. In April, 1906, he was 
appointed trainmaster of the Cleveland division, of the same 
road. Mr. Green was promoted to assistant superintendent at 
Cleveland on May 25, 1911, which position he held at the time 
of his recent appointment as superintendent, as above noted. 


Traffic Officers. 


J. C. Williams has been appointed traffic manager of the Akron, 
Canton & Youngston, with office at Akron, Ohio. 


James W. Flannery has been appointed commercial agent of 
the Georgia Southern & Florida, with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
succeeding George H. Wilcox, promoted. 


F. C. Gifford has been appointed general agent of the Denver 
& Rio Grande, with office at Chicago, succeeding J. T. Bowe, re- 
signed. Mr. Gifford will also represent the Western Pacific. 

L. B. Burford, chief of tariff bureau of the Erie Railroad and 
subsidiary lines at New York City, has been appointed general 
agent with office at Baltimore, Md. R. D. Tilt, succeeds Mr. 
Burford. 

J. B. Bartholomew, until recently assistant general freight 
agent of the International & Great Northern at Palestine, Tex., 
has been appointed agent of the Texas Tariff Bureau, with office 
at Houston, Tex. 


F. Osborn has been appointed general agent of the Erie 
Railroad and the Erie Despatch, with office at Denver, Colo. 


As 
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W. J. Lloyd, who has been acting general agent at Denver, ha: 
been appointed traveling agent at that place. 


Walter E. Blachley has been appointed district agent of the 
freight and passenger departments of the Union Line of the Penn- 
sylvania Lines, with office at Winnipeg, Man. Keith Watson has 
been appointed passenger and freight solicitor, with office a: 
Winnipeg. 


Ingersoll Goodwin, city passenger agent of the Chicago &: 
Alton and the Toledo, St. Louis & Western at Chicago, has 
been appointed special passenger agent, with office at Chicag 
succeeding H. A. Hilbourne, resigned. H. A. Crowe succeed: 
Mr. Goodwin. 


G. P. Molloy has been appointed traveling freight agent of th 
Texas & Pacific, with office at New Orleans, La. W. M. Bottor‘fi, 
soliciting freight agent of the Frisco Lines at Dallas, Tex., has 
been appointed soliciting freight agent of the Texas & Pacific, 
with office at Dallas. 


E. C. Runte, city passenger agent of the Louisville & Nas!i- 
ville at New Orleans, La., has been appointed district passengvi 
agent, with office at New Orleans... The office of division pas- 
senger agent at New Orleans, from which J. K. Ridgely has re 
cently been promoted to assistant general passenger agent, his 
been abolished. 


C. S. Bather, assistant to the freight traffic manager of the St 
Louis & San Francisco at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed gen- 
eral freight agent of the Texas City Transportation Company and 
the Texas City Terminal Company, with office at Texas City, 
Tex., succeeding R. E. Tipton, resigned to accept service with 
another company. 


George H. Clark has been appointed division freight agent 
of the New York Central & Hudson River and the West Shore, 
with office at Utica, N. Y., succeeding Angus S. Gamble, Malone, 
N. Y., assigned to other -duties, and Wreford L. McCarty has 
been appointed division freight agent at Corning, N. Y., suc- 
ceeding Edward F. Kershner, resigned. 


Garland Tobin, traveling passenger agent of the International 
& Great Northern at Houston, Tex., has been appointed south- 
western passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific and the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, with office at San Antonio, Tex., 
succeeding W. E. Fitch, resigned to become district passenger 
agent of the International & Great Northern at San Antonio. 


Herbert Thompson, who has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Erie Railroad, with office at Buffalo, N. Y., 
as has been announced in these columns, was born on Februar) 
6, 1880, at New York City, and was educated at St. Paul's 
School, Concord, N. H. He began railway work in September, 
1897, with the Erie Railroad and held various positions in the 
general freight department, until he became chief clerk in 
October, 1904. He was promoted to chief of tariff bureau in 
1907, and two years later was made assistant to the general 
freight agent, which position he held at the time of his recent 
appointment as assistant general freight agent of the same road. 


Arthur S. Learoyd, who was appointed general freight agent 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with office at New 
York City, as has been announced in these columns, was born on 
August 14, 1873, at Taunton, Mass. He graduated from Harvard 
University in 1895, and in July of that year began railway work 
with the Fitchburg Railroad, now a part of the Boston & Maine, 
at Worcester, Mass. From 1895 to 1898, he was in the local 
station service at Worcester, Mass., and from 1899 to 1900 was 
traveling freight agent. He was appointed chief clerk to thi 
trafic manager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in 
January, 1901, and the following May was appointed division 
freight agent of the same road, and since 1907 was assistant ger 
eral freight agent of that company. 


Robert D. Pusey, whose appointment as general passenger 
agent of the Louisville & Nashville, with office at Louisville, Ky., 
has been announced in these columns, was born February 25, 
1876, at Brandenburg, Ky. He was educated in the public schoo! 
and began railway work in April, 1893, with the Pittsburgh. 
Akron & Western, and in October, 1896, when that road wa 
purchased by the Lake Erie & Western and its name changed t 
the Northern Ohio, he was transferred to Indianapolis, wher: 
he was employed in the accounting department. For three year 
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from January, 1901, he was in the office of the general passenger 
agent, and he was then appointed chief clerk. He left the Lake 
Erie & Western to become assistant general passenger agent of 
the Louisville & Nashville in September, 1910, from which office 
he has just been promoted. 


John S. Wood, whose appointment as assistant general freight 
agent of the Lehigh Valley, with office at New York, has been 
announced in these columns, began railway work in 1888 in the 
division freight office of the Grand Trunk at Hamilton, Ont. 
He held various clerical positions at that place and was then 
transferred to Montreal, Que. In December, 1892, he went to 
the Lehigh Valley as a clerk in the freight department, and 
from February, 1899, to January, 1904, was soliciting freight 
agent, then division freight agent of that road at Buffalo, N. Y. 
From May, 1906, to August, 1910, he was assistant general 
freight agent of the Lehigh Valley at New York, and was then 
out of railway. work to November, 1911, when he returned to 
the service of the Lehigh Valley and resumed his former posi- 
tion as assistant general freight agent. 


John H. Crawford, whose appointment as freight traffic man- 
ager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with office at 
New York City, as has been announced in these columns, was 
born on December 23, 1861, and was educated in the common 
schools of Burlington, Iowa. He began railway work in 1876 in 
the operating and traffic departments of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, and from 1886 to 1891 he was contracting freight agent 
of the same road at St. Louis, Mo. He was then appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Lackawanna line at the same place, and from 
1897 to July, 1900, was general manager of the same line at 
Chicago. From July, 1900, to March, 1903, he was general east- 
ern freight agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, at 
New York. Mr. Crawford was appointed general freight agent 
of the same road in March, 1903, and at the time of his recent 
appointment was assistant freight traffic manager of that road 
at New York. 


William F. Griffitts, whose appointment as assistant general 
passenger agent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with 
office at New York City, has been announced in these columns, 
was born on March 2, 1871, at Philadelphia, Pa., and was edu- 
cated in the common schools. He began railway work in No- 
vember, 1887, as a clerk, and for ten years was on different 
roads, on what was then known as the Burlington Route, now 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, as clerk, rate clerk and chief 
rate clerk. He then became chief rate clerk, and afterwards 
chief clerk in the passenger department of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf, now a part of the Kansas City Southern. In 
August, 1899, he was appointed chief rate clerk of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western, and on January 1, 1905, was made 
chief clerk in the passenger department, which position he held 
at the time of his recent appointment as assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the same road. 


Frank J. Watson, who has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent of the Grand Trunk, with office at Montreal, Que., 
as has been announced in these columns, was born on January 
12, 1866, and was educated in Toronto schools and colleges. He 
began railway work in 1884, as secretary to the assistant general 
freight agent of the Northern & Northwestern Railways, now 
part of the Grand Trunk, and was later secretary to the general 
freight agent of the same roads. In 1899, he was appointed way- 
bill inspector of the Grand Trunk, and since that time has been 
in the continuous service of that company. From 1891 to 1892 
he was traveling freight agent of the Western division, and then 
for four years traveling freight agent of the Eastern division. 
‘rom 1896 to 1897 he was chief clerk in the freight department 
of the Southern division, and division freight agent of the Nor- 
‘thern division, and was then appointed division freight agent 

f the Eastern division of the same road. 


James B. Keefe, whose appointment as assistant general freight 
gent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with office at 
‘ew York City, has been announced in these columns, was born 
n November 28, 1865, at Brockport, N. Y., and was educated in 
‘he high schools. He began railway work in April, 1881, on the 
owa Central as a telegraph operator, and was later agent and 
“perator on the Chicago & Northwestern. He was then train 
‘espatcher and later chief claim clerk. From 1889 to 1891 he 
as with the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and the 
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Chesapeake & Ohio in the freight claim department, and then 
went to the New York & New England, now a part of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, as general yard master at Boston, 
Mass. In 1893 he became general agent of the Union Pacific 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., and the following year was traveling 
freight agent on the Pacific coast, and later general western 
freight and passenger agent at Denver of the Texas & Pacific. 
In 1896 he was appointed train despatcher of the Mexican Cen- 
tral, and was later assistant to the superintendent of that road 
at San Luis Potosi, Mex., since which time he has been consecu- 
tively general yardmaster of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford at Boston, Mass., chief clerk to the general claim agent of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and traveling freight agent of the 
Oregon Short Line. Mr. Keefe went to the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western in 1900, as telegraph operator and general 
yardmaster at Buffalo, N. Y. He was later traveling freight 
agent at Buffalo, and at the time of his recent appointment was 
division freight agent of the same road at Scranton, Pa. 


George A. Cullen, whose appointment as passenger traffic man- 
ager of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with office at 
New York City, has been announced in these columns, was born 
at St. Louis, Mo., and 
began railway work with 
the Wabash Railroad. 
He was later a _ rate 
clerk in the passenger 
department of the Mis- 
souri Pacific, and in 
1895 was made chief rate 
clerk and rate sheet com- 
piler of the Southern 
Passenger Association at 
Atlanta, Ga. In 1896 he 
was appointed chief 
clerk in the passenger 
department of the Plant 
System at Savannah, and 
later in the same year 
was appointed chief 
clerk of the Western 
Passenger Association at 
Chicago. Two years 
later he became general 
agent of the same asso- 
ciation in charge of the 
immigrant bureau at 
New York. Mr. Crawford went to the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western in 1900, as general western passenger agent at Chicago, 
and in 1906, was appointed general passenger agent of the same 
road at New York, which position he held at the time of his 
recent appointment as passenger traffic manager. 





G. A. Cullen. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


George H. Ballantyne has been appointed division engineer 
of the Western Pacific, with office at Elko, Nev., succeeding J. 
H. Knowles, promoted. 


G. W. Cuyler has been appointed general foreman of the 
Rock Island Lines at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, succeeding T. Kil- 
patrick, resigned to go to another company. 


W. C. Stone has been appointed foreman of the car depart- 
ment of the Missouri Pacific, with office at De Soto, Mo., suc- 
ceeding V. M. Robinson, resigned to accept service with another 
company. * 


A. B. Enbody, road foreman of engines of the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey, at Mauch Chunk, Pa., has been appointed 
assistant master mechanic of the Lehigh and Susquehanna di- 
vision, with office at Mauch Chunk. 


H. C. Manchester, superintendent of transportation of the 
Maine Central at Portland, Me., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of motive power and equipment of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, with office at Scranton, Pa., succeeding T. S. 
Lloyd, resigned. Effective December 1. 


- Ward Crosby, principal assistant engineer of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, at Johnson City, Tenn., has been appointed 
chief engineer, with office at Johnson City, succeeding to the 
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duties as chief engineer of M. J. Caples, vice-president, general 
manager and chief engineer, resigned to go to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, as has already been announced in these columns. (See an 
item under Operating Officers.) 


J. F. Deems, general superintendent of motive power, rolling 
stock and machinery of the New York Central Lines at New 
York City, having resigned, as has already been announced in 
these columns, that position has been abolished. Each super- 
intendent of motive power and rolling stock on the various lines 
in the system will have fuli charge of his department, reporting 
to their general managers. R. B. Kendig, general mechanical 
engineer, will, in future, report direct to the president. R. T. 
Shea, general inspector of piece work, and C. W. Cross, super- 
intendent of apprentices, retain their present positions. 


Purchasing Officers. 


H. W. Hoffmeister, storekeeper of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton at Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed storekeeper 
at Ivorydale, Ohio, succeeding C. B. Figgins, resigned. H. K. 
Martin succeeds Mr. Hoffmeister. 


G. H. Robison, general storekeeper of the Oregon Short 
Line at Pocatello, Idaho, has been appointed assistant general 
manager, in charge of purchases and supplies, with office at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, succeeding A. E. Hutchinson, resigned to be- 
come purchasing agent of the Southern Pacific at- Portland, Ore. 
T. A. Martin succeeds Mr. Robison. 


OBITUARY. 








F. H. Graves, a Chicago banker and president of the White 
Pass & Yukon Route, died of heart disease at Ottawa, Ont., on 
November 13. 


Oliver Rowe, inspector of transportation of the Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific, died at a hospital in Cheyenne, Wyo., on 
November 14, from injuries received in a train accident which 
occurred on October 28. 


George L. Thayer, district passenger agent of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, at New York City, died of heart disease on 
November 14, at New York. Mr. Thayer was born at Newport, 
R. I. in 1856. He was for a time with the Fall River Line, which 
operates a steamship line from New York to New England 
points, and then had charge at Ellis Island of the transportation 
of immigrants. His next position was on the Indiana, Illinois 
& Iowa, at St. Louis, Mo. He then went to the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, and came to New York in 1897. 


William H. Taylor, master mechanic of the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western, at Stroudsburg, Pa., died suddenly while 
on a journey on November 9, at the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western station at Hoboken, N. J. Mr. Taylor was born at 
Belfast, Ireland, in 1845, and two years later he came to Amer- 
ica. He was educated in the public schools, and was for five 
years at the Cooke Locomotive Works at Paterson, N. J., and 
after completing his trade he went to the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, remaining with that company for 11 years as en- 
gine despatcher and roundhouse foreman. He went to the 
N. Y. S. & W. as train despatcher at West End, Jersey City, 
and when the shops were changed from Paterson to Strouds- 
burg, Mr. Taylor went to the latter place as master mechanic. 
Mr. Taylor had been in the employ of the New York, Sus- 
quehanna & Western since 1885. 


Charles A. Reed of the firm of Reed & Stem, architects, died 
on November 13, at his home in New York at the age of 54 
years. Mr. Reed had been. designing railway stations for the 
past 30 years. Perhaps his best known work was in connection 
with the terminal improvements of the New York Central & 
Hudson River at New York City. He was the executive head 
of the Grand Central Terminal Architects, composed of the firms 
of Reed & Stem and Warren & Wetmore, which’ organization 
made the plans for the new Grand Central Terminal. Reed & 
Stem have designed a number of other important stations for 
the New York Central Lines, including one at Detroit, another 
at Utica, and a third at Yonkers. The firm has designed over 
100 railway stations, including the large union station now 
under construction at Norfolk, Va.; also stations for the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Chicago Great Western, 
the Michigan Central and the Norfolk & Western. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 








Tue Norrotk & WESTERN is in the market for 25 locomotives. 


Tue Missourrt Paciric has ordered 1 Mallet locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA Rartroap has ordered 3 Mallet loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue ILtrnors CENTRAL, as mentioned in the Railway Age 
Gazette of November 10, has ordered 10 Pacific type locomotives 
from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. The dimensions of the 
cylinders of these locomotives will be 25 in. x 26 in., the diam- 
eter of the driving wheels will be 75 in., and the total weight in 
working order will be 239,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 


Tue Missourr & NortH ARKANSAS is making inquiries for 
100 forty-ton flat cars. 


Tue Campria & InpIANA has ordered 300 hopper cars from 
the Cambria Steel Company. 


THe Granp Trunxk has ordered 1,000 hopper cars and 1,000 
box cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


Tue Texas & Paciric Coat Company, Thurber, Texas, has 
ordered 100 gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company. 


THE DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN has sent 1,000 mis- 
cellaneous freight cars to the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany to be reinforced with steel underframes. 


THE SouTHERN RatLway has ordered 1,200 gondola cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, 500 gondola cars from the 
Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing Company, and 500 box cars from 
the Lenoir Car Works. 


Tue Battimore & Ouro has ordered 2,000 box cars and 2,000 
all-steel gondola cars from the Standard Steel Car Company, 
2,000 all-steel gondola cars from the Cambria Steel Company, 
1,500 composite gondola cars from the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany, and 500 box cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Manufacturing 
Company. 

THe New York Centrar Lines have ordered 1,500 all-steel 
hopper cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, and 
350 gondola cars from the Standard Steel Car Company, and is 
now in the market for 1,000 box cars and 114 passenger cars. 
This company has placed orders for 10,000 box cars, including 
2,000 mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of October 27, 
and the 3,000 for the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 3. The total order was 
placed as follows: 5,000 with the American Car & Foundry 
Company ; 3,000 with the Pressed Steel Car Company, and 2,000 
with the Pullman Company. These cars will be distributed as 
follows: Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, 3,000; Lake Shore & Michi- 
gan Southern, 3,000; New York Central & Hudson River, 2,000; 
Michigan Central, 1,500; Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, 500. 


IRON AND STEEL. 





Tue CENTRAL OF NEw Jersey has ordered 10,000 tons of rails 
from the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 


Tue Louisvitte & NASHVILLE has ordered 50,000 tons of rails 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy has ordered 20,000 tons 
of rails from the Illinois Steel Company, and 30,000 tons from 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 


GENERAL ConpITIONS IN STEEL.—Orders continue to come in at 
about the same rate and the Steel Corporation is still operating at 
about 75 per cent. of its capacity. Although rail and plate buying 
has shown large increases during the past week, the orders in 
other departments have fallen off. November is expected to be 
very similar to October as regards earnings, for the production 
has been high and the prices low. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The American Locomotive Company, New York, has re- 
ceived an order from the Paulista Railway, San Paulo, Brazil, 
for one steam shovel. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford is having 21. loco- 
motives of various types, including Pacific, Atlantic, ten-wheel, 
and mogul, fitted with superheaters for experimental purposes. 
[he Locomotive Superheater Company, New York, will furnish 
the superheaters. 


The Pennsylvania Tank Car Company, Sharon, Pa., has been 
formed with $50,000 capital to make, rebuild and repair tank cars. 
G. F. Wood-Smith, Frick building, Pittsburgh, is president and 
general manager. It is expected that the construction of the 
plant will soon be under way. 


George Franklin Pond has been made manager of the Phila- 
delphia, Pa., territory of the Wheeler Condenser & Engineering 
Company, Cartaret, N. J., with office in Philadelphia. Walter 
G. Stephan has been made manager of the Cleveland, Ohio, ter- 
ritory of the same company, with office in Cleveland. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has re- 
ceived an order from the Haskell & Barker Car Company, Michi- 
gan City, Ind., for one motor generator set, 97 induction motors 
and a switch board. The Haskell & Barker Company is remod- 
eling its entire electrical equipment and is changing from alter- 
nating current to direct-current, motor drive. 


Maximilian M. Schneider for the past 11 years chief designer 
of the Pullman Company, Chicago, died at his residence in that 
city on November 12. Mr. Schneider was born in Tolz, Bavaria, 
April 1, 1657. His 
father was chief forester 
of Bavaria for a num- 
ber of years, and his 
mother was a relative 
of the eminent French 
chemist, Lavoisier. Mr. 
Schneider graduated 
from the University of 
Munich, where he re- 
ceived his engineering 
education, and later 
studied three ‘years in 
scientific schools in Pa- 
ris. He served with dis- 
tinction in the Franco- 
Prussian war and was 
decorated with the iron 
cross by King William 
for his bravery at the 
battle of Gravelotte. 
For a number of years 
before going to the Pull- 
man Company he was 
employed in Chicago by 
the Crane Company as constructing engineer. In recent years 
he has been the chief designer of the Pullman Company and 
was responsible for important improvements in Pullman cars. 
In addition to his unusual attainment as an engineer, Mr. 
Schneider displayed considerable ability as an artist and sculptor. 
His most notable work was the design of steel sleeping cars. 
He was able not only to make the plans for the underframe, 
but also the designs for the inside finish, whether of woodwork 
or of metal, the lamps, the metal trimmings and also the color 
scheme for the decoration. Perhaps his most exhaustive work 
in car design was the finish for the entire Pullman train exhibited 
. the Trans-Mississippi Exposition held in St. Louis, Mo., in 
0-4. 


The Jerguson Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass., has 
mace the Joseph M. Brown Company, Chicago, its representative 
in {!linois, Missouri, Minnesota and Michigan for Klinger type 
Water gages and spare glasses. Dravo, Doyle & Company, Pitts- 
burch, Pa., have been made the representatives of the same com- 
pany in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Maryland, Delaware and West Vir- 
ginia for the same products. 





M. M. Schneider. 
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The U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, New York, has 
recently taken over the general sales agency in the United States 
for Texoderm, a material used for coach seat upholstering, 
made by the Sillcocks-Miller Company, South Orange, N. J. 
This company has also taken over the selling agency, in the 
southern and middle western states, for gears and pinions made 
by the Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The American Blower Company, Detroit, Mich., has filed an 
application for a charter for the Canadian Sirocco Company, 
Windsor, Ont. This company has acquired about four and one- 
half acres, and will proceed at once with the construction of the 
erecting shop, 50 ft. x 200 ft., steel and concrete construction; 
also the office building. The foundry building will probably be 
started in the spring. This company will hold the exclusive 
patent rights for the manufacture in Canada of Sirocco fans and 
blowers. The Canadian Sirocco Company will also make the full 
line of the American Blower Company’s products, consisting of 
fans, blowers, heating, ventilating, drying apparatus, steam en- 
gines, steam traps, etc. 


The Hyman-Michaels Company, Chicago, has been formed to 
take over the relaying rail and scrap iron business of the Block 
Pollack Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, in Chicago and St. Louis, 
Mo., and the Pollack Steel Company, Cincinnati, will have charge 
of the Pollack business in Cincinnati, as was mentioned in the 
Railway Age Gazette of November 10. The Hyman-Michaels 
Company has taken over property valued at $500,000 and has 
assumed all the obligations of the old company at Chicago and 
St. Louis. It has a capitalization of $250,000. Isaac Block is 
president, Joseph Hyman is first vice-president, and Joseph 
Michaels is second vice-president and secretary, with offices in 
the Peoples Gas building, Chicago. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Deraits.—The Hayes Track Appliance Company, Richmond, 
Ind., has published an illustrated leaflet on its double-end Hayes 
derails, showing the different models and sizes. 


Denver & Rio GrRANnpDE.—The passenger department of the 
Denver & Rio Grande has published a booklet entitled The 
Lands of Utah, which contains a description of Utah's agricul- 
tural development and gives special mention of the private and 
government reclamation projects now under way and completed. 
The booklet is illustrated with orchard and dairy scenes and 
contains an up-to-date map of Utah. 


CoaLtinc Stations.—The Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chi- 
cago, has issued bulletin No. 23, describing installations of the 
Holmen or balanced bucket type locomotive coaling stations built 
by that company. These stations are built of wood, steel or con- 
crete and have a storage capacity of from 80 to 1,000 tons and 
an elevating capacity of from 40 to 125 tons per hour. The 
booklet contains some very good reproductions of photographs 
and line drawings of stations in use throughout the United 
States. and Mexico. 


Power TRANSMISSION MACHINERY.—The Jeffrey Manufactur- 
ing Company, Columbus, Ohio, has published a very full 150- 
page catalog on Jeffrey power transmission machinery. It de- 
scribes and gives full information on the various products of 
this company. It gives the standard methods of key seating, and 
shows the sizes and dimensions of couplings, hangers, blocks, 
counter shafts, belt tighteners, clutches and quills. A feature is 
made of the Jeffrey improved split iron pulley, a complete list 
of the Jeffrey gears is given, and useful information on a num- 
ber of other subjects is included. Prices are given. 


ASBESTOS, MAGNESIA AND. ELECTRICAL SuppLies.—The H. W. 
Johns-Manville Company, New York, has issued a remarkably 
full 350-page catalog of its large line of products, most of which 
are made of asbestos, magnesia or indurated fiber. These prod- 
ucts include pipe and boiler coverings; packings; cements; roof- 
ings; waterproofing materials; heat, cold, sound and electrical 
insulators; Transite asbestos wood; Transite smoke jacks; 
Ceilinite insulation; conduit for pipes or wires; fuses; Linolite 
electric lamps and accessories, rubber valves, etc. The catalog 
is illustrated, contains full descriptions, list prices and a com- 
plete index. 
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Railway Construction. 


New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 





ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHERN.—This road has been ex- 
tended from York, Ala., to Ward, 9 miles. Wm. Toxey, chief 
engineer, York, Ala. 


ARIZONA EASTERN.—A new branch, called the Chandier 
branch, has been opened for business from Chandler Junction, 
Ariz., south to Bowen, 11.6 miles. L. H. Long, chief engineer, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


Bancor & AroostocK.—The company has asked for authority 
to secure 2.74 acres of land by the right of eminent domain 
for yard space at Grand Island, Me. Permission is also asked 
to_construct a spur track, 1,800 ft. long, from a point near Per- 
ham station to the mills of the Perham Lumber Company. 
M. Burpee, chief engineer, Houlton, Me. 


Beaumont, Waco & NorTHERN.—Incorporated in Texas with 
$75,000 capital, to build between Beaumont and Waco. J. F. 
Keith, president; C. S. Vidor, vice-president and treasurer; J. G. 
Reaves, vice-president and general manager, and B. S. Wood- 
head, secretary; Beaumont, Tex. 


BeLtE Fourcue & SpearrisH (Electric).—Incorporated in 
© outh Dakota with $5,000 capital, and headquarters at Belle 
1 ourche, S. D. The plans call for building from Belle Fourche, 
in Butte county, south to Spearfish, in Lawrence county, about 
15 miles. The incorporators include A. A. Moodie, B. Sebastian, 
F. E. Harris and F. E. Duba, all of Belle Fourche. 


3ROwNWoOop, NortH & SoutH.—See St. Louis & San Francisco. 


CampriA & InNDIANA.—This road has been opened for business 
from Rexis, Pa., to C. & I. Junction, 19.8 miles. T. E. Dunn, 
superintendent, Vintondale, Pa. 


_ CanapiAn NorTHERN Ontario.—The Trenton division has been 
opened for business from Toronto, Ont., east to Trenton, 111 
miles. A. F. Stewart, chief engineer, Toronto, Ont. 


CeMENT Totenas & TiIDEWATER—lIncorporated in California 
with $500,000 capital to build from Cement, Cal., southwest to 
tidewater, near Suisun, about 5 miles. R. B. Henderson and 
A. B. Plair are directors. 


CENTRAL ARKANSAS & EAsTERN.—See St. Louis Southwestern. 


Cuicaco, MiLtwAuKEE & Pucet Sounp.—An officer writes re- 
garding the work to be carried out on the Idaho & Western, 
between Spokane, Wash., and Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho, that work 
is now under way on the uncompleted section between Atlas and 
Coeur d’ Alene, which was deferred pending adjustments of 
right-of-way matters. The work is being completed under a 
former contract by H. C. Henry. E. J. Pearson, chief engineer, 
Seattle, Wash. (November 3, p. 1911.) 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—An officer writes that grad- 
ing work has just been started on the Malvern & Camden, 
from Malvern, Ark., south to Camden, 59 miles. The C. H. Sharp 
Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. has the contract. There will 
be two steel bridges, each 50-ft. long. Maximum grades north- 
bound, will be. 7 per cent., and southbound, 1 per cent. J. B. 
Berry, chief engineer, Chicago, Ill. (June 9, p. 1180). 


Crear Lake.—According to press reports, a contract has been 
let to Elliott & Axman, San Francisco, Cal., for grading 6.5 
miles between Hopeland, Cal., and Lakeport. C. M. Hammond, 
president, Upper Lake. 


Curnton & OKLAHOMA WESTERN.—According to press re- 
ports final surveys have been made for an extension from Butler, 
Okla., west to Cheyenne, about 30 miles, and work is to be 
started at once. G. V. McClure, chief engineer, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. (June 30, p. 1713.) 

Cotorapo & SouTHERN.—The Fort Collins district on the 
Northern division has been extended from Wellington, Colo., 
north to Cheyenne Junction, Wyo., 34.2 miles. H. H. Cowan, 
chief engineer, Denver, Colo. (October 6, p. 690.) 


Eureka & PaLisape.—According to press reports this company 
is planning to rebuild this road from Eureka, Nev., north to 
Palisade, 84 miles. G. B. Abbott, superintendent, Palisade. 
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FLATHEAD INTERURBAN.—Contracts have been given to L. L. 
Davis, and to J. A. Roe, to build a section of this line between 
Whitefish, Mont., and Kalispell. Work is to be started at the 
Kalispell end. A. L. Jaqueth, engineer in charge. (November 
3, p. 931.) 


Fioriwa East Coast.—This company has opened for business 
a new branch from Maytown, Fla., south to Chulota, 23 miles. 
The line is to be extended s uth to Lake Okeechober, 130 miles 
from Maytown, with a branch from this line at Whittier south 
to Bassenger, 30 miles. The Kissimmee Valley Construction 
Company, Jacksonville, has the contract. A. L. Hunt, engineer, 
St. Augustine, Fla. (September 8, p. 493.) 


Fort Worth & SouTHWESTERN.—Incorporated in Texas, with 
$400,000 and office at Fort Worth. The company plaus to build 
from Fort Worth southwest through the counties of Tarrant, 
Johnson, Somervell, Erath, Hamilton, Coryell, Lanpasas, San 
Saba, Llano, Mason, Gillespie, Kimble, Kerr, Bandera, Edwards, 
Uvalde, Kinney and Mavrick, to Eagle Pass, about 350 miles. The 
incorporators include W. D. Morton, J. P. Farr, Glenrose; J. M. 
Goldstein, Milford; W. E. Harrison, W. B. Paddock, Fort 
Worth; D. C. Morris, Walnut Springs, and M. W. Shuler, Waco. 


GAINESVILLE & WEsTERN.—An officer writes that contracts are 
to be let at once for building from Gainesville, Ga., north to 
Robertstown, 35 miles. Work is now under way, clearing the 
right-of-way and getting out ties. There will be a 150-ft. steel 
bridge. R. M. McCombs, president, Bank of Commerce build 
ing, St. Louis, Mo., and J. F. Brooks, chief engineer, Cleveland, 
Ga. 


GRAND TruNK.—A new line has been opened for business on 
the Penetang sub-division from Birch, Ont., north to Tay on the 
Lindsay and Midland sub-division, 8.9 miles. H. G. Kelley, chief 
engineer, Montreal, Que. 


Grays Harspor RarLway & Power Co. (Electric).—This com- 
pany has plans made, it is said, to build from Cosmopolis, Wash., 
to a point on Willapa Harbor, Wash. Extensions are also to be 
made at Aberdeen and at Hoquiam. H. B. Zimmerman, man- 
ager. 


Gur, Fitoripa & ALABAMA.— This company has bought from 
the Southern States Lumber Company 52 miles of standard gage 
road, part of which is now under construction, running from 
Cantonment, Fla., north via Pensacola to Local, Ala. This is 
to form part of a through line between Pensacola, Fla., and 
Jasper, Ala. G. A. Berry, chief engineer, Pensacola. (November 


10, p. 975.) 


Iper1IA, ST. Mary & Eastern.—An officer is quoted as saying 
that work is being pushed on the line from New Iberia, La., 
southeast to Berwick City, opposite Morgan City, about 50 miles. 
It is expected that the work will be finished to Charenton, 21 
miles, about December 1, and that all the work will be finished 
by. May, 1912. F. M. Welch, president, New Iberia. (July 21, 
p. 158.) 


IpAHo & WEsSTERN.—See Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound. 


INDIANAPOLIS, CRAWFORDSVILLE & WESTERN TRACTION.—Accord- 
ing to press reports this company is planning to build a 40-mile 
connecting link between existing electric lines in Indana. C. F. 
Morgan, general manager, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


INTERCOLONIAL.—A new branch has been opened for business 
from Ferona Junction, N. S., west to Sunny Brae, 12.5 miles. 
W. B. McKenzie, chief engineer, Moncton, N. B. 


IowA CENTRAL.—An officer is quoted as saying that an ex- 
tension is to be built from Albia, Iowa, to St. Louis, Mo., 115 
miles. The Minneapolis & St. Louis, is also to build an exten- 
sion to the Canadian border. It is understood that the latter 
will be built north from Leola, S. D. R. G. Kenly, chief engineer, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


JEFFERSON & NorRTHWESTERN.—An officer writes that this com- 
pany, which was organized to build from Jefferson, Tex., on 
the Texas & Pacific and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, north t: 
Lanier, 14 miles, thence via Luanna to Camp, 31 miles, with « 
branch from Lanier northeast to Linden, 5 miles, has completed 
work to Linden. H. B. Montgomery, chief engineer, Jefferson 


JoureTtrE & Lake Manuan COoLonizATION RatLway.—This 
company, which was granted a charter to build from Montreai, 
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Que., and through the county of Joliette, to a connection with 
the ‘National Transcontinental Railway (Grand Trunk Pacific), 
about 217 miles, has surveys made. The contract to build the 
line has been given to the British Canadian Construction Com- 
pany, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. According to the terms of the con- 
tract 60 miles is to be finished and in operation by December, 
1912, and the rest of the line completed by December, 1913. Con- 
struction work is now under way ‘between Joliette and 
St. Emele d L’Energie, and several miles has been graded. A 
larger number of men and teams are at work on the line. 
It is the intention to continue the rock work during the winter 
on the section where the line crosses the Laurentian mountains. 
The headquarters of the company are at Ottawa. J. A. Patten, 
chief engineer, St. Felix de Valois, Que. 


Kansas City & Mempuis.—An extension ‘has been built from 
Cave Springs, Ark., to Clear Creek, 11 miles. M. Hays, chief 
engineer, Rogers, Ark. (September 22, p. 575.) 


Kansas City, Mexico & Ortent.—This road has been extended 
from Barnhart, Tex., west to Big Lake, 19 miles. W. W. Col- 
pitts, chief engineer, Kansas City, Mo. (October 20, p. 815.) 


MAINE CENTRAL.—Permission has been given this company to 
change the route of the proposed two-mile extension from Main- 
stream, Me., to Harmony. The new location utilizes 1,700 ft. 
of public road, which will have to be re-built in a new highway 
location. It is understood that the work will be carried out this 
year. T. L. Dunn, chief engineer, Portland, Me. 


MALvern & CAMDEN.—See Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 


Mexico NorTHWESTERN.—A branch has been opened for busi- 
ness on the Chihuahua division from San Antonio, Mex., to 
Cusihuiriachic, 13 miles. B. B. Bryant, chief engineer, Ciudad 
Juarez, Chih, Mex. (July 21, p. 158.) 


Mexican Raitway.—This company has adopted plans, it is 
said, for the standardizing of its road between the City of Mexico, 
Mex., and Vera Cruz. All the tunnels, of which there are a num- 
ber of considerable length, will be enlarged. All the grades 
between City of Mexico and Esperanza will be reduced and the 
curves lengthened, and other improvements will be made. W. T. 
Ingram, resident engineer, City of Mexico. 


MILWAUKEE, Peoria & St. Louis.—An officer writes that the 
prospects of building are good, but contracts are not yet let for a 
line from a point opposite the city of Peoria, Ill. on the east 
bank of the Illinois river north, crossing the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, thence via Lacon and Hennepin to Rockford, about 
120 miles. Connection is to be made with the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul at the Chicago, Indiana .& Southern bridge at 
Depue. Maximum grades will be .5 of 1 per cent.; maximum 
curvature 3 degrees. The right-of-way has been secured from 
Peoria to Depue, and about one-half of the line has been located. 
The company expects to develop a traffic in coal from the fields 
located at the southern end of the line. F. W. Cherry, Prince- 
ton, is back of the project. B. Schreiner, chief engineer. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—See Iowa Central. 


New York Suspways.—The New York Public Service Com- 
mission, First district, has announced that bids will be received 
on December 5,.for the construction of section nine of the Lex- 
ington avenue subway in the borough of Manhattan. The plans 
call for the construction of a four-track double-deck subway 
from a point just north of 67th street to a point about seventy 
feet south of 79th street, with stations at 68th and 77th streets. 
(Nov. 3, p. 931.) 


NorTHERN Paciric.—A contract has been given to the Wey- 
mouth Construction Company, Seattle, Wash., it is said, for 
building the first section of the.Lake Union belt line at Seattle, 
between Ross station and Boren avenue. . The contract is said 
to be worth $225,000, and includes putting up freight stations. 
W. L. Darling, chief engineer, St. Paul, Minn. (October 6, 
p. 691.) 


Orecon Exectric.—An officer writes that work is now under 
way by Guthrie McDougall & Co., building an extension from 
Salem, Ore., south to Eugene, about ;75 miles. L. B. Wicker- 
sham, chief engineer, Portland;'Ore.. (October 27,.p. 860.) 

Orecon Roaps.—The Fall. City Lumber: Company is having 
surveys made for a line from Fall City,-Ore., to Siletz Basin. 
J. J. Sammonds is engineer in charge. 
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PittsBuRG, BINGHAMTON & EaAstTerN.—The New York Public 
Service Commission, Second district, has rescinded, cancelled 
and annulled its order made in February, 1908, whereby per- 
mission was granted this company for a change of route in 
the counties of Broome and Tioga. Since the order was is- 
sued the company went into the hands of a receiver. The pres- 
ent owners of the property do not intend to construct the 
railway. 


SANTA Fer, Prescott & PHoeNIx.—An officer writes that under 
the name of the Verde Valley, a branch is to be built from Cedar 
Glade, Ariz. to New Jerome, 38.5 miles. The contract has been 
let to the L. J. Smith Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. The 
line is being built to provide an outlet for traffic from the Verde 
valley and the United Verde Copper Company’s new smelter, at 
New Jerome. W. A. Drake, vice-president and J. A. Jaeger, 
chief engineer, Prescott. (November 3, p. 932.) 


St. Louis & San Francisco—The Brownwood, North & 
South, which has been acquired by the Frisco, has finished con- 
struction work on the line from Brownwood, Tex., north to 
May, 32 miles, and is now open for traffic. Surveys for an ex- 
tension have been made. It is understood that the line will be 
extended through coal fields to a connection with the Texas 
& Pacific. F. G. Jonah, chief engineer, St. Louis, Mo. (July 14, 
p. 104.) 


St. Lours SouUTHWESTERN.—The Central Arkansas & Eastern, 
building from England, Ark., to Stuttgart, 26.5 miles, and from 
Rice Junction to Hazen, 20 miles, has been completed and con- 
nections have been established with the St. Louis Southwestern 
at England and at Stuttgart. C. D. Purdon, chief engineer, Tyler, 
Tex. (October 13, p. 735.) 


Swanton & ALBurG.—Incorporated in Vermont with a capital ° 
of $100,000, and office at Barre, the company plans to build from 
Swanton to Alburg, 10 miles. It will connect with the St. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain at Swanton, and the Rutland Railroad 
at Alburg. The directors include F. S. Darling, F. G. Howland, 
T. H. Cave, Barre; S. Keemie, Toronto, Ont., and A. C. Percival, 
Montreal, Que. C. S. Mellon, president of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford, is also interested in the project. 


VERDE VALLEY.—See Santa Fe, Prescott & Phoenix. 


Texas & Paciric.—The railroad commission of Louisiana has 
ordered this company to extend its spur or side track at Yellow 
Bayou, La., a distance of 200 ft. from the present terminus—the 
work is to be carried out within 30 days; also that a platform 
to load and unload cars be constructed at that place. C. H. 
Chamberlin, chief engineer, Dallas, Tex. 


WEBBER FaLts, SHAWNEE & WESTERN.—This road has been 
opened for business from Warner, Okla., to Webber Falls, 11 
miles. C. C. Goodman, general manager, Webber Falls. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City Terminal Company has 
let the contract to the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Works, 
Leavenworth, Kan., for building the foundations and piers for 
the new bridge over the Blue river at Sheffield, Mo. The work 
will cost approximately $30,000. 


MonTREAL, Que.—According to press reports the Canadian 
Northern will put a 1l-span bridge over the St. Lawrence river, 
near Montreal, between St. Genevieve and St. Dorothee. 


New York, N. Y.—The New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, First district, has asked for an appropriation of $1,000,000, 
to pay for grade crossing elimination work within the city limits 
of New York. Most of this work is to be carried out on the 
Long Island Railroad, in the borough of Queens. There are 
now about 400 grade crossings within the limits of New York 
City. 

NortH McGrecor, [A—The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
has let the contract and started construction on a new brick 
passenger station to replace the structure which was destroyed 


by fire last spring. The building will be steam heated and elec- 


trically lighted, and will cost approximately $30,000. 


SALEM, Ore.—A contract has been given by the Oregon Elec- 
tric, it is said, for building bridges over the Santiam river and 
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the Willamette river on the line between Salem, Ore., and 
Albany. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—See Northern Pacific under Railway Con- 
struction. 


SmwnEey, Nes.—The Union Pacific has let the contract to Geo. 
B. Swift & Co., Chicago, for building a 9-stall roundhouse to 
replace the structure recently destroyed by fire. (Nov. 3, p. 933.) 


SrerRA Mapre, Cat.—The Pacific Electric is having plans 


made for a combined passenger and freight station at Sierra 
Madre. 


SPOKANE, WasH.—The Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company 
have bought a strip of land a mile and a half long and 1,000 it. 
wide, just east of the city limits. It is probable that the land 
will be used for freight terminals similar to those at Yardley, 
Wash. 


Sumas, WasH.—The Northern Pacific is having plans made, 
it is said, for a new station to be built at Sumas. 


Transcona, Man.—The Grand Trunk Pacific will build a car 
shop plant, to include the following buildings situated on 
either side of a 1,200 ft. midway, which will serve both the 
locomotive and car shops: A wooden lumber shed 165 ft. x 60 
ft. on concrete foundations, a reinforced concrete and brick dry 
kiln 40 ft. x 70 ft., a concrete and brick wheel and machine 
shop 165 ft. x 75 ft., equipped with a 20-ton electric traveling 
crane, a brick freight car shop 200 ft. x 600 ft., equipped with 
two electric traveling cranes of 10 and 20-tons capacity, a brick 
planing mill 100 ft. x 300 ft., a paint store house 30 ft. x 40 ft., 
a coach paint shop 100 ft. x 340 ft., two coach shops each 120 x 
200 ft., and equipped with 70-electric transfer tables, and two 
” office buildings each 60 ft. x 68 ft., one for the car shops and 
one for the locomotive shops which this company will also build 
at this place. 


Wo.rvitte, N. S—The Dominion Atlantic Railway, it is 
said, is planning to build a brick and stone station. 


Wooptanp, CaLt.—The Vallejo & Northern will soon ask for 
‘bids, it is said, for putting up a station at Woodland, to cost 
$15,000. Plans are now being made. 

Vancouver, B. C.—A contract is said to have been given by 
the Canadian Pacific to Skene & Christie, Vancouver, for build- 
ing a large hotel at Vancouver. 

The Canadian Pacific, it is said, is having plans made for a 
new station at Vancouver. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 


The 40 miles, now under construction by the Guatemala Rail- 
way Company, Guatemala, from the port of La Union, Salvador, 
to San Miguel, will be completed in January, 1912. The line 
will then be extended to San Salvador, about 200 miles distant, 
passing through Usulatan, San Vincente and Cojutepeque. 


There is much interest in the completion of the line from 
Huancayo to Ayacucho, in central Peru, and its extension to 
Cuzco, since this stretch would form an integral part of the 
main line of the theoretical Pan-American Railway, of which 
the only completed sections in Peru at present are the lines 
There is also a short section under construction between Chim- 
bote and Recuay. 


The latest accident report of the Russian ministry of ways 
and communication shows that the total number of accidents of 
all the Russian railways in 1908 was 20,045. This total is divided 
as follows: 50.7 per cent. with rolling stock in motion; 38.4 
per cent., accidents on the lines not attributable to rolling stock 
in motion, but including loading, discharging, etc.; 10.9 per cent., 
accidents not directly attributed to the railway service. Nearly 
all the accidents resulting from rolling stock in motion affected 
employees. The percentage of accidents on the treasury lines 
under this head was higher than that on the private lines. Ac- 
cidents have constantly increased since 1903, when there were 
only half as many as in 1908. The number of accidents to pas- 
sengers showed a large increase in 1905-1906, but in the follow- 
ing two years there was a great decrease. On the other hand 
there was a large increase in accidents to employees during that 
period. 
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Railway Financial News, 





Boston RartroaD Hoxtpinc Company.— This company has 
asked the Massachusetts railway commission for authority to 
issue $239,500 preferred stock, the proceeds to be used to 
take up a demand note for $239,517 which was given to pay 
for $227,300 stock of the Boston & Maine. 


CARTHAGE, WATERTOWN & SacKkeTT?’s Harpor.—See New York 
Central & Hudson River. 


Cuicaco & ALton.—Samuel Insull has been elected a director 


and a member of the executive committee, succeeding George 
H. Ross. 


ILLINoIs SouTHERN.—Stockholders at a special meeting have 
voted to approve the issue of $3,000,000 first mortgage bonds 
and $1,380,000 income bonds to refund the present first mort- 
gage bonds taken by the clearing house committee when the 
Walsh banks failed. 


INTERNATIONAL & Great NorTHERN Hotpinc Co.—This company 
has been incorporated under the laws of Virginia with $5,500,- 
000 capital to act as a holding company for railway stocks and 
for allied purposes. Frank J. Gould has been made president. 
It is understood that the Holding company will be used in the 
reorganization of the International & Great Northern in such 
a way as to preserve the equity of the third mortgage bond- 
holders of the railway company in case the Texas railway 
commission does not allow a greater valuation than $30,365,000 
for the I. & G. N. in Texas. The reorganization plan, as 
previously mentioned in these columns, calls for a valuation of 
$35,457,000, and under the present ruling of the Texas com- 
mission the reorganized company would be prevented from 
issuing $4,000,000 common stock preserved for exchange of 
third mortgage bonds of the old company and for defaulted 
interest coupons up to March 1, 1911. It is proposed that the 
Holding company buy the entire amount of common stock 
issuable under the commission’s present property valuation, or 
any later valuation, and that the Holding company will issue 
participation certificates of beneficial interest to the full value 
of the common stock called for in the reorganization plan. 


JAMESTOWN, CHauTAugua & Lake Erte Raitway.—George 
Bullock, of New York, has been appointed receiver of this 
company and of the Jamestown & Chautauqua, and of the 
Chautauqua Steamship Company. The railway companies 
operate a line from Jamestown, N. Y., to Westfield. 


MarsHAaLt & East Texas.—Stockholders are to vote on Decem- 
ber 5 on the question of authorizing the issue of $5,000,000 
5 per cent. first mortgage bonds. 


Minneapotis, St.; Paut & Sautt Ste. Marie—This company 
has filed a mortgage to secure $20,000,000 Chicago Terminal 
4 per cent. bonds of 1911-1941. This mortgage is given in 
connection with the Mortgage Terminal Company, which has 
been formed to buy land for and build the Soo’s Chicago 
terminal. 


New York Centra & Hupson River—The New York Public 
Service Commission, Second district (state), has authorized 
the New York Central & Hudson River to buy the outstand- 
ing 11 shares of preferred stock and 27 shares of common 
stock not already owned by the, N. Y. C. & H. R,, there 
being a total of 215 shares of preferred stock and 4,650 
shares of common stock outstanding of the Carthage, Water- 
town & Sackett’s Harbor, at a price not more than $125 a 
share. The Carthage, Watertown & Sackett’s Harbor was 
leased in 1872 to the Utica & Black River Railroad, which 
perpetual lease has been assigned to the Rome, Watertown 
& Ogdensburg and assumed by the New York Central & 
Hudson River. 


St. Louris, Iron Mountain & SouTHERN.—See an item in regard 
to traffic agreements with the St. Louis & San Francisco in 
Traffic News. 


St. Louts & San Francisco.—See an item in regard to traffic 
agreements with the Texas & Pacific in Traffic News. 


Texas & Paciric.—See an item in regard to traffic agreements 
with the St. Louis & San Francisco in Traffic News. 





